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ACH year several hundred people are killed and many seriously injured as a result 
of hunting accidents throughout the.country. Pennsylvania is by no means an excep- 
tion to the rule, although she has fo years carried on energetic and far-reaching 

campaigns to make hunters safety-minded. 


The Game Commission realized a long time ago the potential danger to human lives 
as a result of the heavy concentration of hunters throughout the State, and for that reason 
made a serious study of this problem. Every possible means of warning was utilized prior 
to each hunting season in an effort to lessen the casualties, but these efforts met with 
little encouragement. Hunters still insisted upon shooting themselves. or each other in 
mistake for game. 


Later on the Commission drafted law providing heavy penalties and imprisonment 
for those who shot at human beings in mistake for game. Of recent years these penalties 
have been made more severe. As a result of careless shooting last season ninety-seven 
persons were given hearings by the Commission and in many cases penalties imposed. 


Last season the Commission launched the most intensive safety campaign ever under- 
taken. Newspapers and radio stations played it up splendidly before the season. Safety- 
first motion pictures were distributed to practically every theatre in the state prior to the 
opening day. Thousands of posters cautioning against carelessness with firearms were dis- 
tributed throughout the state. Every possible avenue of news and visual dissemination 
was utilized and yet there were still a lot of hunters killed and many more injured before 
the end of the season. True it did some good, for the number was less than in years 
past, encouraging indeed when one realizes there were more hunters afield, 


The only way to avoid hunting accidents is to know exactly what you are doing at 
all times while in the field. If everyone took the utmost care while handling his gun and 
always withheld his fire until he was absolutely certain that the “game” he was shooting 
at was not a brother hunter, or that it was not between him and a companion, the number 
of accidents would be greatly reduced. Ofcourse there are always so-called “freak” acci- 
dents, but these are far in the minority and are usually unavoidable. 


There are more rules to safety than just being careful while in the field. The first 
thing every hunter should do is to make sure his gun is in perfect working order. He 
should make sure no wadding is in the barrel, that the action works smoothly, that the 
gun is sighted in properly, and many other things. 


Likewise if he is taking a younger companion on his first hunt he should teach him 
the right way to handle his gun; youngsters are apt to become over-enthusiastic as a result 
of their first time out and sometimes either injure themselves or some one else. Every 
good sportsman owes it to himself to coach the young fellows. After all the principle 
involves the lives not only of the younger but of the older sportsman. The woods and 
fields must be made safe for all, else they will be safe for none. The old adage “An ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure” still holds good — that includes wearing red on 
your hunting clothes. 


If all hunters would be concerned more about themselves and their fellow-men than 
they are about hitting the game at which they shoot, there would be fewer accidents. Most 
of them are a little over-enthusiastic. Such enthusiasm, while more or less justifiable after 
one has been chained to this or that job for eleven months out of the year, must never- 
theless be soft-pedaled in the future if huntiig is to continue to be a safe sport. Excite- 
ment born of the chase is a dangerous expression. Those who shoot first and think after- 
wards sometimes are tortured with the memory of some catastrophe as long as they live. 


The privilege to hunt in Pennsylvania is one that no one likes to be denied, yet some 
hunters, because of their continued carelessness, ultimately may force legislation which will 
be so drastic as to revoke for life the hunting license of an individual who kills or injures 
another while hunting. There is absolutely no excuse for casualties of this kind. 


This spring and summer a number of persons have been shot in mistake of ground- 
hogs. If such things happen in the summer months when only a handful of hunters are 
afield, think what such carelessness, magnified to include an army of over half a million, 
will lead to if everybody disergards the laws of safety-first. 


Sportsmen, it’s up to you! 
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NUT TREES A BALANCE TO WILDLIFE 


OR the past few years various members 
F of the Pennsylvania Nut Growers’ Asso- 
ciation have recognized the relation of nut 
trees to a balance in nature and wildlife. 
This interest has been extremely gratifying 
both to Game Managers and interested 


sportsmen. 


Nut growers directly benefit wildlife by 
promoting the planting of nut trees as an 
important agricultural crop. In addition, they 
have spurred interest in Wildlife Conserva- 
tion by growing and selling seedlings of 
plants for wildlife feeding. Various mem- 
bers of the Association have placed lists of 
these available seedlings at the disposal of 
their clients. 


Naturally such lists include both nut pro- 
ducing trees and shrubs and berry producing 
trees, shrubs, and vines. Due to the lengthy 
discussion that might arise, let us confine this 
talk to the nut trees and their relation to 
nature and wildlife. 


Our second growth forests, farm woodlots, 
orchards, fence rows, cultivated fields, and 
abandoned farm land provide a habitat essen- 
tial to various species of upland game and 
wildlife. These environs, together with the 
wildlife thereon, constitute nature in a broad 
scale. There is a definite correlation between 
plant growth and wildlife. To be properly 
balanced all vegetative growth should main- 
tain a definite supply of birds and animals, 
this dependent largely upon the amount of 
food and protection provided. 


Nut trees as a group provide the foods 
most nutritive and those that are essential 
to complete the requirements of wildlife. The 
very fact that nuts contain a high percentage 
of protein and carbohydrates explains why 
the fruits are sought by many birds and 
animals. Hybernating animals build up a 
reserve supply of fat by gourging themselves 
prior to beginning their winter’s sleep.. 
Migrating birds, native grouse and wild 
turkey eat the crumbs of acorns, walnuts, 
hickory, etc., dropped by energetic squirrels; 
the larger birds feeding heavily on small 
acorns, chestnuts, beech nuts, hazelnuts and 
and chinquapins. Deer maintain a healthy 
state by eating acorns and soft shelled nuts 
throughout the fall and winter. These many 
known feeding habits emphasize the im- 
portance of nut producing trees in a balanced 
wildlife habitat. 


The very fact that our oak species, group- 
ed among our most important timber trees, 
do not produce nuts of commercial import- 
ance does not lessen their value. Of all the 
nut producers they perhaps provide the 
largest single sources of food for wildlife. 
Others of importance to wildlife and prob- 
abiy of greater interest to the Association 
include the walnut varieties, butternut, hick- 
ory, beech, hazelnut varieties, chinquapin, 
and chestnut. Naturally these have an im- 
portant commercial as well as esthetic value. 


Reprinted from Annual Report Pennsylvania Nut 
Growers Association. 


By JOHN SEDAM 





Hazlenuts 


Other introduced species such as the pecan 
varieties are of value from the commercial 
standpoint. 


Taken separately or in groups all nut pro- 
ducers help provide a balance in nature and 
wildlife, even though they are grown com- 
mercially and the greater portion of the crop 
picked. Walnuts, butternuts, and hickory 
species supply food for squirrels but produce 
little available nourishment for other wild- 
life species. This group is commonly inter- 
spersed in lower slope timber stands and in 
woodlots along fertile valleys. They are 
quite necessary to complete the natural tree 
succession and provide habitat essential to 
the greatest variety of wildlife. Hybrids and 
improved varieties of nut trees have been 
developed by growers; and by adequate ad- 
vertisement have been sold and planted 
throughout many farm regions. Whether 
planted or in orchards, along fence rows, or 
adjacent to woodlots, these trees will pro- 
duce larger crops than native trees. Such 
planting does much toward making a more 
desirable wildlife habitat on and adjacent to 
farm areas. 


Our native American beech is interspersed 
over a large area of Pennsylvania, being 
present in larger quantities in the beech- 
birch-maple forest stands. It is really the 
basic wildlife food in these localities. Though 
large crops are the exception rather than the 
rule, there are occasional years when enorm- 
ous crops of nuts are produced. Good years 
usually bring a bumper crop of wildlife into 
these areas, including species such as the 
squirrel and bear which migrate from other 
localities where a scarcity of food exists. 
Thus you can see how this nut producer en- 
ters into nature’s scheme in the balance of 
wildlife. The American beech, not ordin- 
arily regarded as a commercial nut tree, 
normally supplies a staple food for a variety 
of wildlife, including the deer, bear, raccoon, 
squirrel, ruffed grouse and turkey. The value 
of this nut tree to wildlife cannot be dis- 
puted. 


Though reduced to a memory by the blight, 
our native chestnut, once the staple food of 
most forest game, still produces small crops 
of nuts on scattered sprouts. Few of these 
escape the greedy palms of Sunday hikers, 
but those that are left help maintain the 
several forms of wildlife. It is hoped that 
the research work being carried out by mem- 
bers of your association, Research Foresters, 
interested individuals and the Federal Gov- 
ernment will eventually control the destruc- 
tive blight and return this tree to the lists 
of timber trees and important wildlife foods. 
As a source of scion stock, for game pur- 
poses, and as a commercial crop you have 
all seen the introduction of the Asiatic chest- 
nuts into the United States. These are im- 
portant but I believe we all look forward 
to the day when the native chestnut might 
again become the principal native nut pro- 
ducer. 


Naturally all of these tree crops are of 
extreme importance in nature’s scheme. 
Probably equally important from the stand- 
point of a wildlife balance are the nut pro- 
ducing shrubs which include all varieties of 
hazelnut and chinquapin, and the dwarf 
varieties of Asiatic chestnuts. These, since 
they produce rather small, thin shelled edible 
nuts, are eaten by many species of game and 
other wildlife. 


Forests to provide the best wildlife habitat, 
should contain a mixture of uneven aged 
trees, including a percentage of nut pro- 
ducers, and an understory of berry and nut 
producing shrubs. The chinquapin and beak- 
ed hazelnut in their native hillside environ- 
ment help provide the nut supply over large 
areas throughout Pennsylvania; the chinqua- 
pin found most commonly in the southern 
counties. Throughout the farm communities 
the American hazelnut produces much neces- 
sary food. The fact that nuts are available 
for game consumption in a relatively few 
years after planting makes these shrub 
species quite beneficial in wildlife plantings. 


By carefully considering the place of in- 
dividual nut producing trees in the scheme 
of nature and then just as carefully sum- 
ming up the total value of all nut producers, 
it is easy to determine their definite relation 
to a balance in nature and wildlife. As the 
Irish potato is to the average American so 
are the fruits of the nut producing trees and 
shrubs to our native wildlife families. 


Nut growers associations, county agents 
and others have promoted the planting of 
nut trees as a food crop for human consump- 
tion. In addition, there is a group of people 
including the sportsmen, game departments, 
and others who plant nut trees specifically 
for wildlife food. This last group presents a 
ready market for all cull hybrids and in- 
ferior varieties of nut trees and shrubs. Any 
nurseryman that recognizes this demand for 
reasonably priced cull and inferior nut pro- 
ducing trees and shrubs can enlarge his busi- 
ness, and at the same time be instrumental 
in improving habitat for wildlife. 
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The Value of Supplementary Training 


EFORE leaving for the Game Commis- 

sion’s Training School, as a student of 
the third refresher class, I wondered what in 
the world could be found to keep twenty- 
three Game Protectors and me occupied for 
fourteen days. I found out. Actually they 
were the busiest two weeks I have ever put 
in. Subject after subject, class after class, 
together with field trips, demonstrations, re- 
creation periods, meals, inspections, clean-ups 
and so on, kept one going from morning until 
night. 


The theme of the refresher course this year 
was the all important “Wildlife Food and 
Cover Development on Farm and Forest 
Land”. This subject was approached from 
several different angles. First we were shown 
how the Game Commission has increased the 
wildlife food and cover by development work 
on its own lands and lands under its control. 
Next, we briefly covered the food and cover 
section of Stoddards “Bobwhite Quail Man- 
agement”. 


Then several representatives of the U. S. 
Soil Conservation Service in this State out- 
lined their program and took the class to 
some of their projects in Jefferson and 
Indiana counties. They are doing a wonder- 
ful job, that of soil saving, and it is being 
done in such a manner that wildlife is great- 
ly benefitted. They know that by increasing 
the bird and animal populations on the farms, 
the farmers will be repaid in insect control. 
The strip cropping methods tend to furnish 
travel lanes and other kinds of cover and 
food for wildlife. Plantings on eroded spots 
comprise mostly wildlife food-bearing trees 
and shrubs. There is a certain amount of soil 


By GILSON W. DAVIS © 


erosion on all farms and every farmer should 
get in touch with the U. S. Soil Conservation 
Service and have their representatives sur- 
vey his farm, then follow out their recom- 
mendations. All this valuable work can be 
carried out on farms at no additional cost, 
just by rearranging some of the planting and 
changing several of the practices now being 
done. 


We had a very profitable two-day field trip 
to the Pymatuning Reservoir, where the 
Game Commission maintains a wild water- 
fowl refuge and conducts a free museum 
where wild waterfowl specimens are display- 
ed. Two walking trips were made into the 
Refuge. On each trip we covered 5 miles in 
about 3 hours. The first tour was devoted 
to plant observation on the south side of the 
Refuge, under the expert guidance of Burt 
Oudette, Game Protector in charge of the 
Pymatuning waterfowl sanctuary, also a fel- 
low student in the class. One hundred 
fifty-six different species of food-bearing 
plants were observed and recorded. Quite a 
few members of the class were expert in 
identifying plants, and I was kept busy re- 
cording the different species as they were 
recognized. This large variety of food-bearing 
plants undoubtedly accounts for the fact that 
our bird identification tour the next morn- 
ing yielded the unusually large total of 81 
birds. Our expert bird identifier was R. L. 
Fricke, Ornithologist at the Carnegie Mu- 
seum. Many species of waterfowl were pres- 
ent in the Refuge at the time, but our tour 
was entirely on the land. We didn’t go into 
the Refuge on boats because of the disturb- 
ance we would cause among the wild water- 
fowl. 





Members of Refresher Class studying Acquatic plants at Pymatuning Refuge. 


The food-bearing plants and birds we op. 
served certainly proves that the Pymatynj 
area has lost none of its qualities as q wild. 
life Eden, and is better by reason of the ex. 
tensive planting and development program 
of the Commission. Several hours were spent 
in the museum with both experts, and the 
intricacies of bird identification were ey. 
plained. 


Successful road building and trail maip. 
tenance were explained by J. C. Fuller, 
Superintendent of the C. C. C. camp located 
on State Game Lands No. 44, near the school, 
A half-day’s field trip was devoted to an jp. 
spection of the work of their camp on the 
Game Lands. This camp can certainly be 
proud of the work it has accomplished. 


With reference to the food and cover pro. 
gram we also heard reports on the various 
research projects being carried out in the 
Cooperative Research Unit through the 
Pittman-Robertson Federal Aid Act. These 
projects cover ringnecks, grouse, deer, wood- 
cock, a county-wide trapping survey and 
controlled shooting area, and the data ob- 
tained will be very valuable in forming the 
policies and programs of the Commission in 
future years. 


Next, live game trapping was demonstrated 
and the Commission’s trapping program out- 
lined. Such trapping as well as restocking 
will be an important phase of the program in 
future years. 


A very interesting study of the various 
phases and identification of bounty pelts was 
presented. 


Legal procedure, how to conduct a trial, in- 
vestigation, etc., proved most interesting, and 
was very valuable to the entire class. 


Many valuable points also were obtained 
in the stalking, concealment and use of 
cover demonstrations as put on by Sergeant 
Pierce, of the Motor Patrol. He could con- 
ceal a white elephant in a desert. 


Under the heading of Public Relations, the 
School Superintendent, Wilbur M. Cramer, 
explored such valuable subjects as: Inter- 
views and How to Interview; Letters and 
Their Composition; Business Practices, ete. 


The miscellaneous subjects included in the 
course were: Nature Photography; Quali- 
fications of a Successful Game Protector; 
Winter Feeding Methods; Cartridge Reload- 
ing and Pistol Instruction; Car Searching, 
and others. 


Leaving the school was a tough propos 
tion because of the friendly feeling that e 
isted between the men, who are all fine fel- 
lows, better qualified as a result of this added 
training to cope with the many prob- 
lems that confront them. Wildlife in general 
will be benefitted because of the instructions 
received by the students at the 
School. 
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Its Value in Erosion 
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CORALBERRY 


Control 





This Coralberry plant produced three stolons in less than three years and nearly thirty new 
plants have started from them. 


ORALBERRY, sometimes called Indian 

currant, is a shrub 2-5 feet high very 
closely related to snowberry. Its scientific 
name is Symphoricarpos orbiculatus (Greek, 
symphorein, to bear together and karpos, 
fruit, referring to the clustered fruits). 


Coralberry has been planted for many years 
around dwellings and gardens for its orna- 
mental values, chiefly the dark red fruits 
densely clustered along the slender branches 
and remaining plump and fresh far into the 
winter and its foilage remaining unchanged 
until severe frost sets in. 


During the past few years coralberry has 
been planted with other erosion control and 
wildlife plant species in Pennsylvania by the 
Soil Conservation Service, along eroding 
woodland margins, gullies, roadbanks, thick- 
ets and fence-rows. 


Erosion Control Value 


Coralberry is hardy far north, will thrive 
in almost any soil from heavy clay to dry 
gravelly banks, and can be propagated read- 
ily by hardwood and greenwood cuttings, by 
division and also by seeds. Its ability to 
spread by means of stolons and form dense 
thickets make it a very desirable erosion 
control plant. 


One year old rooted cuttings planted near 
Indiana, Pa., in the fall of 1936 using three 
foot by three foot spacing (4840 plants to the 
acre) along a grassy wodland border were 
observed in May 1939, They were producing 
stolons 6-7 feet long with as many as four 
stolons per plant and each stolon layering 


several times at the various nodes. Each 
layer will produce a new plant. Since the 
original planting, the spacing of plants is ap- 
proximately one foot by one foot or 43,560 
plants per acre, a nine-fold increase in less 


By E. GLENN MUSSLER 


Assistant Biologist Soil Conservation Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


than three years. Grass and weed competi- 
tion seems to hasten layering as the stolons 
are forced to run along the ground. Unable 
to rise above the grass and weeds, they come 
more quickly and firmly in contact with the 
soil where layering takes place. Moisture 
conditions are more favorable under weed 
and grass growth, therefore more rapid layer- 
ing. 

Mature wild-dug planting stock (pruned) 
planted 3 ft. x 3 ft. the spring of 1936 on raw 
gullies and ditches and observed the spring 
of 1939 have produced stolons as long as 
seven feet and lawered in many places. It 
can therefore be seen that coralberry readily 
produces thick ground cover ’and serves as 
an excellent soil binder. 

One year old seedling stock has frequently 
been observed layering the second year after 
planting. 

Wildlife Values 


Stomach records indicate that the fruit of 
coralberry is eaten by nine species of birds, 
including ruffed grouse, bobwhite, ring- 
necked pheasant and wild turkey. 

Coralberry bears fruit soon after planting 
and is partially shade tolerant. Planted one 
year cuttings will bear fruit the first grow- 
ing season. One year old seedlings often bear 
fruit the second season. The fruit is available 
to wildlife throughout late summer, the crit- 
ical winter months, and late spring. 





Coralberry produces a dense thicket in a short time. 








A BOY'S FIRST 


IGHT paused and changed tone. Dead 

black merged into vibrant darkness. 
Awakening restlessness, preparatory to the 
birth of a new day, seemed to steal through 
the forest land and stir the wild life therein. 
Soon, the first gray streaks of dawn would 
soften the eastern sky. 


An alarm clock clattered in the cabin, 
framed by trees and nudged into the protect- 
ing hillside of the western bank of Big Yel- 
low Creek. A man reluctantly pulled him- 
self out of bed and, shivering in the sharp 
and keen mountain air, scurried to the fire- 
place where he poked the dormant coals into 
flame and then lighted a gasoline lamp. While 
he dressed hurriedly, his two companions, 
wrapped snugly in their blankets, remained 
motionless, perhaps feigning deep slumber 
until fire and lamp warmed the cabin. 


The two companions were Bill and John, 
the early riser being known as the Judge. 
It had been agreed that on this day, which 
was Saturday, the Judge would drive to town 
some fifteen miles away and bring Dan, the 
son of John, and Gib, the Judge’s son, seven 
and twelve years of age respectively, to the 
mountain camp for the day. 


The Judge opened the cabin door, breathed 
the pure mountain dawn-air, plunged his 
face and hands into ice-cold spring water 
that made town water taste like medicine, 
and made ready to depart. As he unlocked 
his car, he observed with deep satisfaction 
the trees and bushes heavy with dew, the 
moist earth and dampened leaves, ideal con- 
ditions for a bird dog, listened to the murmur 
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STEWART PARNELL 


of the stream and voices of the forest, and, 
grateful that he was alive, in good health, 
and permitted thus to commune with Mother 
Nature, he bounced his car up the road, a 
smile on his face and a song in his heart. 

The car stopping at his home in town 
caused intense activity therein. Hurried 
footsteps, the door jerked open, a twelve year 
old boy disclosed his first day of hunting, his 
face glowing with the light of happy antici- 
pation, words tumbling excitedly out of his 
mouth: 


“Hi, Dad. Been waiting for you since five 


o'clock. I’m ready. Wait ’til I get my 410 
and shells. Goodby, Mother. I'll be all 
right.” 


The Judge chuckled and smirked to him- 
self. He had been waiting and looking for- 
ward to this very day for a long time and he 
was not a bit surprised when, from an up- 
stairs window, a soft voice said: “I know 
you two will be all right, dear, but do be 
careful and come home early. Have a good 
time.” 

“Don’t worry about us, Mother darling,” 
reassured the Judge. “We'll be careful. Hope 
we bring you a bird or two.” 





With startling swiftness a grouse exploded from the thicket’s edge and thundered upward. 
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GROUSE 


“Hope nothing. We're going to bring ’em,” 
Gib shouted back as the car started away, 

At John’s home, the same scene was enact. 
ed with little variation. As the car stop’ 
Dan burst out of the front door, shouting 
back farewells, promises to be good and care. 
ful, and climbed into the car. On the way 
to camp, the conversation was real man-talk 
about dogs, guns, shells, shot, powder, rab. 
bits, squirrels, quail, grouse, ringnecks, wood. 
cock, and the like. 

When the car pulled up to the cabin, the 
two dogs, sensing action, rushed out in fren. 
zied excitement, breath blowing twin funnels 
in the frosty morning air. Bill smiled broagq. 
ly from the door and said: “While I put the 
finishing touches on breakfast, you two 
young fellows look around that log under 
those three trees over there and see what 
you find. Hurry, now. Breakfast’ll be ready 
in a jiffy.” While the boys ran toward the 
log some fifty yards away, Bill slapped the 
Judge on the shoulder, saying: “I sure am 
tickled. After you left, I saw three squirrels 
frisking around in those trees and shot two 
of ’em, figuring the lads would get a big kick 
picking ’em up.” 

“They’re getting more than a big kick, 
Bill,” said the Judge. “This sort of thing 
puts them on the right track. Teach a boy 
to hunt and fish and he will be on the jury, 
not before it.” 

At that moment, the woods rang with two 
shouts of glee as the boys, wide-eyed and 
mouths open, rushed back to the cabin, each 
holding a squirrel aloft by the tail. 

“That starts the day off just right,” de- 
clared Bill from his position of authority at 
the stove. “Well, I guess we’re ready. Wash 
your hands, boys. Soup’s on! Come and get 
it! And I want you lads to eat a whopping 
big breakfast. You can not hunt right if you 
don’t eat. Must have something sticking to 
the ribs. Now, sail into those sausages and 
buckwheat dodgers.” 


A hunting camp breakfast is one of life’s 
real delights. An appetite, that seems to 
know no bounds, brushes aside and ignores 
the careful counting and measurement of 
calories, vitamins, and carbo-hydrates that 
too often deaden and render joyless the eat- 
ing of food in towns and cities. The boys 
speedily consumed three cakes of sausage and 
five plate-size buckwheat dodgers, putting to 
shame their elders. 

After breakfast, Bill, who had a bad foot, 
suggested that he and young Dan hunt squir- 
rels in the adjacent woods. Maurice, John’s 
brother, arrived with his dog to hunt grouse 
with John in the heavy laurel and pine on 
Fowler Hill as was their annual custom. The 
Judge and Gib paired off together with their 
dog, Bozo, a black and white and tan-ticked 
English setter. 

The Judge and Gib left the cabin in their 
old ramshackle hunting car and decided to 
try the Smith farm to which they had been 
invited with the assurance that rabbits and 
ringnecks were plentiful and had not been 
hunted very much. After two hours of mon- 
otonous tramping and no game sighted, the 
Judge commented that it was the same old 
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Illustrations by L. E. Carroll 


Editor’s Note: Here is a story that every sports- 
man should read, particularly if he has young 
sons who will arrive at hunting age 
this season. 


story nine times out of ten. Highly recom- 
mended happy hunting grounds seldom pro- 
duce game. 

At the Judge’s suggestion, they had a bite 
of lunch and moved to the Laurel Run Dam 
in Pine Township. The dam afforded good 
bass fishing and was surrounded on three 
sides by pine and laurel which always con- 
tained grouse due to the excellent cover. 


Resting on the footbridge over the spillway 
of the dam, the two hunters, father and son, 
planned their campaign in this section. 
Originally used as a log dam in the days of 
big timber, an old-fashioned earthern breast, 
one hundred and fifty yards in length, back- 
ed up the waters of a half dozen springs and 
prooks for a distance of three thousand 
yards. Bordered on the left by high ground, 
the dam merged gently on the left into low 
and marshy land. At the head of the dam, 
a quagmire, impassable unless frozen, stretch- 
ed into a region of stumps, fallen timber, and 
thick laurel, an almost impenetrable sanc- 
tuary for game. 

The two hunters, young and old, decided 
to hunt the right side of the dam up to the 
swamp and then return and comb the left 
side, eventually quartering up the ridge on 
the left to the edge of fields and farming 
land. Grouse always abounded in this ter- 
ritory, abundance of feed and density of pro- 
tective cover making complete annihilation 
impossible and preserving enough birds for 
seed from year to year. 


Near the head of the dam, the two hunters 
encountered a wire fence. The Judge secret- 
ly glowed with satisfaction as he observed 
Gib exhibit one mark of a good hunter by 
the careful and prudent manner in which he 
arrived on the other side of the fence. The 
young lad, without prompting, broke his gun, 
thrust it muzzle first under the fence at a 
spot least likely to damage the gun, crawled 
over the fence about five yards distant from 
his gun, then approached the gun from its 
side, grasped it near the middle, kept the 
muzzle pointing downward and away from 
his father, closed the breech and proceeded 
on his way. 


Just after the Judge climbed over the 
fence, the quartering of the dog, Bozo, jump- 
ed a rabbit to the left which ran toward the 
hunters, passed within ten feet, and kept 
going straight away. The Judge shot at the 
rabbit coming with the right barrel of his 
single trigger double-barreled twelve gauge 
shot gun, missed the rabbit, whirled and cut 
loose at it with the left barrel, but that 
bunny merely flirted its white cotton tail in 
derision as it skimmed over a log and sped 
on untouched. Keen disappointment regis- 
tered on Gib’s face and his lower lip quiver- 
ed just a bit as he said disconsolately: “Gee, 
Dad, that wasn’t so good.” 


The Judge raved inwardly and then prayed 
Silently for another chance so that the boy 
would have some game in hand at the close 
of day, the lad’s first real day of hunting. He 
disgustedly grumbled to himself: “Dog-gone 
my dumbness, shooting too quick, and I sup- 
bose that’ll be the last piece of game we’ll 
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see all day. Been that way all season. One 
day, plenty of game. Next day, scarce as 
hen’s teeth. If I have to take this boy home 
without at least one piece of game, I’ll feel 
like a skunk. Oh Lord, let us get just one 
piece of game, anything’ll do!” 


Gib sort of felt that the “Old Scout”, as 
he and his younger brother affectionately 
dubbed their Dad, had failed to perform in 
accordance with the sure-shot never-miss 
hunting stories he had read in outdoor maga- 
zines. Nothing the boy’s downcast counte- 
nance and sensing the thoughts running 
through his mind, the Judge indulged in a 
bit of comforting philosophy as folks often 
do when things go wrong: 


“Well, Gib, that’s a perfect case of shooting 
tao soon. I should have taken time. Never 
mind, the day is young and we'll run into 
other game. After all, it isn’t the amount of 
game you get. It’s the fun and sport of it 
that counts. Come on. Let’s try the other 
side of the dam. I always had better luck 
over there anyway.” 


Buoyed up by the spirit of the real optimist 
that better times and better luck are just 
around the corner, they retraced their steps, 
walked across the top of the dam breast, and 
then started to parallel the left side of the 
dam. After advancing twenty yards, the 
Judge stopped and said: 


“Gib, during the woodcock season, Bozo 
and I flushed ten woodcock over on Yellow 
Creek near the Deal Bridge and I missed 
every blessed one of them. The brush is 
high and thick in that bottom requiring 
quick shooting and I was using the twenty 
gauge modified shot gun which doesn’t 
spread much on close shots. In fact, it’s 
almost like shooting a rifle at twenty yards 
or less. After the first six misses, you should 
have seen that dog, Bozo, look at me with 
disgust showing plainly in his eyes. The 


hurt expression on his face was almost 
human. Figuring that a change might bring 
good luck, Bozo and I came over here.” 


“At this very spot,” the Judge continued, 
“Bozo started making game, going slow, 
crouching lower each step, and finally drop- 
ped flat on the ground which is a sure sign 
of a red-hot scent with that dog. Talking 
low and quiet, I came up even with him. 
Just then, a rabbit jumped out of that clump 
of bushes a few yards in front of Bozo. Sort 
of accusing Bozo of pointing a rabbit, I low- 
ered my gun from the alert position and 
carelessly took several steps forward, not 
noticing that Bozo remained on point, motion- 
less, flat on the ground. Unexpectedly, two 
woodcock flushed almost under my feet, one 
straight away and the other to my right. 
Surprised and off-guard, I shot at one and 
then the other. Although I had missed much 
easier shots over on Yellow Creek, down 
went both woodcock, giving me a double, 
which is a rare feat, especially on woodcock. 
That double, old timer, ought to sort of make 
up for that rabbit I just missed.” 


Fifty yards farther on, Bozo began to make 
game, his tail threshing back and forward, 
strain and repressed tension marking his 
every movement. Showing fine workmanlike 
caution, the dog, with slow-stepping effi- 
ciency, reduced the location of the bird with- 
in an ever-narrowing area, finally stiffening 
into a beautiful point, his body like a statue, 
tail straight as a poker, quivering nose ex- 
tended toward the bird, and the right front 
leg raised and bent gracefully, a magnificent 
and thrilling performance. 


The Judge, gripped by one of the most 
dramatic moments of bird hunting, called 
guardedly: “Be on the alert, Gib. Bozo’s on 
point. I think it’s a grouse. Move quietly 
into that open space so you'll have a clear 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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NCE you have made the decision to buy 

yourself a sporting dog, there arises the 
question, Where shall I go to buy the said 
“pooch”? Would it be better to drive over 
to such and such a kennel; should I write to 
this or that advertiser in this or that maga- 
zine or paper, or, would we get a better 
“bargain” from Mike—the man who has a 
litter of puppies for sale? 

Be careful of that word “Bargain” and just 
as careful of the breeder or kennel. I cannot 
emphasize this too strongly. 

The “Missus” having an idea in the back 
of her mind of getting a new hat or a new 
rug for the front room, may say about this 
time, “Mrs. Neighbor told me yesterday that 
Mr. So and So of the Canine Kennel would 
not sell a puppy for less than $35.00 and I 
think that is too much for a puppy.” 

Poppa may have his mind set on a nice 
English Setter, Pointer or Beagle, happens to 
think of that long way off next winter coal 
bill and a possible layoff at the factory or 
office, allows that the missus is about right. 

However, Sonny, who has been doing a bit 
of scouting around speaks up and says, “Pop, 
you know Bobby Smith’s daddy went to a 
place over on Pinesap street and got a puppy 
for $15.00 but he only had it a short time and 
the puppy got sick and died. Bob’s daddy 
paid the veterinary $6.00 for medicine so 
now they are out $21.00 and haven’t any pup 
either. Bob and his dad went back to the 
place they bought the pup but the man 
didn’t want to replace it. He said it was 
alright when he sold it. Besides, he couldn’t 
replace it as his puppies were all sold and he 
wouldn’t have any more until next year. 
Bob’s dad says next time he buys a puppy 
he is going to an established reliable kennel 
or breeder even if he does have to pay more. 

So the arguments ran during a week until 
next week-end when Dad got out the old 
flivver and taking the Missus and Sonny 
along for the ride, they started puppy hunt- 
ing. Finally they came to Mr. So and So’s 
Sporting Dog Kennel. There they were 
shown a nice kennel of about 18 dogs. Mr. 
S-S showed them his sires and his matrons 
and several litters of puppies of different 
ages. They were convinced that while the 
kennel was not large it was clean and well 
cared for. The dogs were in good flesh with 
glossy coats, clear sparkling eyes and every 
dog full of pep, showing that they were in 
the best of health. 

On selecting a puppy and inquiring about 
its pedigree or breeding they were told in a 
clear, concise and fair way all about it. Many 
practical helps on caring for a puppy which 
Mr. S-S had gained through practical ex- 
perience was given. On being asked what 
sort of a guarantee he gave with his puppies, 
they were told frankly that he did not sell 
puppies unless they were in perfect condi- 
tion so far as could be determined, but, 
should a puppy develop distemper in less 
than the minimum number of days he would 
replace the puppy free of charge. Thus the 
conversation went along, Mr. S-S giving 
much valuable advice on breeding, training, 
feeding and many other points of interest to 
any prospective dog owner ... but still they 
were not quite satisfied to pay the $35.00 
asked for the puppy when one of the same 
breed could be had for $15.00 .. . so they 
climb in the car and drive elsewhere to look 
over some more puppies. 

On arrival, they find a kennel that is not 
any too clean, the runs dirty, with old bones 
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lying around profusely, the feed pans stand- 
ing around with flies all about and feed only 
partly consumed, a bit of dirty stale water 
in the pans. The dogs themselves showed 
lack of care, were rough of coat, dull eyed 
and listless in action. Puppies small for their 
age and looked as if they did not have 
proper food. Upon inquiring about the breed- 
ing they were told that they were from such 
and such a strain, the sire owned by a friend 
of his in a neighboring town, that the dog 
was a good hunter and “eligible” for registra- 
tion. That’s about all he knew. When asked 
about the guarantee, they were informed that 
when they took the puppy home it was their 
dog regardless of what happened. So after a 
very unsatisfactory half hour in trying to see 
what they would get for their $15.00 they 
once more took to the flivver and started 
home. But instead of going home they head- 
ed back to Mr. S-S Sportsman’s Kennels. 
Within another hour they were on the way 
home with a fine puppy and everybody was 
happy except the man who did not want to 
bother to raise anything but cheap pups. 

This story, while more or less of a fictional 
nature, describes the situation clearly of the 
beginner and even the old timers, starting 
out to buy a dog. The buyer cannot be 
blamed entirely, as naturally he wants to buy 
the dog as cheaply as possible. It is hard to 
convince some people that a setter is not 
always a setter, that a beagle is not always a 
beagle, not taking into consideration the im- 
portant essentials and difference made by 
proper breeding, feeding and care. 

I would like to illustrate a little incident 
which occurred a short time ago at a reliable 
kennel. An inquiry was received about pup- 
pies, grown dogs and brood matrons. The 
letter was answered with pictures, data on 
pedigrees and prices ranging from $25.00 to 
$100.00. About 5 days later back came the 
pictures, pedigrees with no comment made. 
The kennel owner immediately wrote this 
sportsman asking why he had made no com- 
ment. If he had bought elsewhere, didn’t 
like the dogs offered or if the price was too 
high. The kennel owner then received a 
nice letter in reply, giving the low-down on 
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the situation, something like this: 
very much impressed with your dogs, but 
could not afford to pay the price. I want 
get into the bird dog business but had 
$25.00 to spend so went to a couple of Dp 
near here and bought a female for $10.0 
and a male for $15.00 and I am going to raige 
some puppies.” 

The gentleman also enclosed a copy of the 
pedigree on the new dogs he had purchag. 
ed... none of whom were ever heard of ang 
probably not known to very many 
This did not mean of course that they wep 
not god dogs, but judging from the price, ete, 
you can assume that they were not mop 
than second or third rate dogs. Yet this man 
proposes to mate these dogs and raise pup. 
pies to sell to you. He asked in his lette 
for advice or hints on the breeding, care, ete, 
of dogs. This was given to him with the 
advice to train these two dogs so they woulg 
hunt well and then sell them to someone 
who wanted just a shooting dog and who 
would not breed them. That by so doing he 
would probably double his money and they 
go to a reliable breeder or kennel and thys 
get started with worthwhile foundation 
stock. 





Beagle Field Trials 

I have just received word from Joh 
Telesky, Secretary that the Bloomsburg. 
Berwick Beagle Club has changed its name 
to “Susquehanna Valley Beagle Club”, the 
change being approved by the Board of the 
American Kennel Club. 

Permission has been granted to run a sane. 
tioned field trial on October 15 at “Twin 
Hills’ between Bloomsburg and Danville 
where over 400 acres are available which are 
heavily stocked with bunnies. 

The judges will be Myron Moyer and H.§, 
Smith. The 13 and 15 inch class will be com 
bined with AKC ribbons going to the win- 
ners. Arrows will direct you to the grounds, 
where refreshments will be served. Entrys 
will be accepted now and also on the grounds 
at the day of the trial, the fee being $1.00 and 
the running to start at 8:00 A. M. 





The Keystone Setter and Pointer Club, of 
Reading, Pa., will hold its “Annual Berks 
County Championship Dog Stake” on Sun- 
day, October 29. The event is open to all 
dogs and handlers living within the confines 
of Berks County. The trials will take place 
on the Keystone Setter and Pointer Club's 
spacious, leased tract at “Sports Acres,” six 
miles north of Reading and about one and 
one-half miles west of West Leesport. 

The dogs will be judged by competent men 
and the large and beautiful trophy, presented 
by the “Berks Kennel Club”, will again be 
the major attraction. This large silver tray, 
a leg trophy, has to be won three times by 
the same owner, not necessarily the same 
dog, to become a_ permanent possession. 
There will also be large permanent trophies 
awarded to the three first place dogs. AS 
the entry is limited to forty dogs, it would 
be well to mail yours early to J. Elwood 
Hollenbach, Secretary, 837 Penn Ave., Wy 
missing, Pa., or telephone acceptance: Reat- 
ing 45467. 

Drawings will be held at the Berkshife - 
Hotel, Reading, on Saturday night, October 
28, preceding the running. After 8 P. M. this 
night, phone Berkshire Hotel, Reading 5dll. 
Everybody welcome. There will be plenty 
of lunch and refreshments. 
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GAME PROTECTORS ENTERING 
PRIVATE LAND 


Q. Is a Deputy Warden or any kind of a 
Game Protector allowed to trespass on 
private posted property without permis- 
sion of the landowner, and is he allowed 
to trespass and make an arrest without 
the permission of the owner and with- 
out a sworn warrant? 


N.P.—Monongahela, Pa. 


A. The present Game Law gives a Game 
Protector or Deputy Game Protector the 
right to enforce laws relating to game 
and other wild birds and wild animals 
throughout entire Pennsylvania, and to 
go upon any property outside of build- 
ings, posted or otherwise, in the perform- 
ance of his duties. A Game Protector 
does not require the permission of a 
private landowner to enter upon his 
property in the performance of his of- 
ficial duties, and he may make an arrest 
thereon without the landowner’s consent, 
but his authority as a State officer does 
not give him the right to hunt or trap 
on private property contrary to the 
wishes of the landowner. To do so, he 
should first obtain specific permission of 
the person in charge, the same as any 
other sportsman. 


* */” * 


PURCHASING A HUNTER’S LICENSE 


Q. Does a resident of Pennsylvania living in 
the City of Philadelphia have to buy his 
hunting license in that City, or may he 
buy it anywhere in the State? 


G.M.D.—Columbiana, Ohio. 


A. Regardless of your residence, you may 
purchase a hunter’s license anywhere in 
Pennsylvania that you desire. It is not 
necessary to buy it in the City of Phila- 
delphia by reason of the fact that one 
makes his home there. All hunter’s li- 
censes cover a State-wide hunting priv- 
ilege, regardless of where they are ob- 
tained. We recommend, however, that 
wherever possible, a hunter purchase his 
license from his own home community. 


* * * 


JUNE BERRY TREES ATTACKED 


Q. Please answer this question in “Sports- 
men’s Queries”. One day we went to our 
cabin and saw all the June Berry trees 
broken down. What broke them? 


B.R.G.C.—Swoyersville, Pa. 


A. Bears were no doubt responsible for this. 
We find that Bruin is very fond of June 
Berries and it is a common occurence 
for him to climb the trees and break 
down the branches in order to reach the 
berries and consume them. 


Q. 


A. 
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By CHAS. F. STAMBAUGH 


SHOOTING DEER FROM A TREE 


Is it unlawful to shoot a deer from a 
tree? 
R.M.—Bethlehem, Pa. 


There is nothing in the present Game 
Law to prohibit a hunter from climbing a 
tree and killing a legal deer in season 
from that position. It is unlawful to shoot 
deer at a salt lick or while taking refuge 
in a body of water, but under any other 
reasonable condition, we see no objection 
to killing a deer from a tree. 


* * * 


BOYS HUNTING WITH .22 CALIBRE RIFLE 


Q. 


I would like to know how old you have 
to be to carry a .22 rifle if you have a 
hunting license. 


R.B.C.—Lederach, Pa. 


It is possible under the present Game 
Law to purchase a hunter’s license at the 
age of 12 years and use a .22 calibre rifle 
or other legal firearm for hunting pur- 
poses, providing you present a written 
request from your father or mother when 
applying for the license. Between the 
ages of 12 and 14, one must be accom- 
panied by a parent or guardian or some 
other member of his family 21 years of 
age or older, while hunting. Between the 
ages of 14 and 16, one must be accom- 
panied, while hunting with firearms, by 
an adult person at least 21 years of age, 
not necessarily a member of the family. 
Beyond 16 years of age, he need not be 
accompanied by any person while using 
a rifle or other firearm for hunting pur- 
poses. We assume it is the intent of the 
law that one should be at least 12 years 
of age before attempting to carry a .22 
rifle on hunting trips. In hunting deer 
or bear, the use of a rimfire cartridge of 
.22 or .25 calibre is illegal. 


* * * 


SHOWING TAX RECEIPT FOR HUNTER’S 


A. 


LICENSE 
Q. 


Must a hunter show a tax receipt before 
he can obtain a hunter’s license? Last 
season this was worked on a good many 
people and stopped a lot of them from 
procuring a license. 


F.L.B.—Union City, Pa. 


The Game Law does not specifically re- 
quire an applicant for a hunter’s license 
to show a tax receipt. It requires him to 
establish his identity to the satisfaction 
of the authority issuing the license, by 
producing a bank book, letters, lodge 
cards, police cards, a motor vehicle driv- 
er’s license or some other positive means 
of identification. However, a tax receipt 
would be an acceptable form of identifi- 
cation. 














TARGET SHOOTING AT HOME 


Q. To abide by the law, a person may not 


discharge a firearm within a certain dis- 
tance of a house, barn or other outbuild- 
ing. May I shoot at targets with my rifle 
in my back yard against a solid back- 
stop? I live within 100 yards of my 
neighbor but he is not in line with my 
shooting. 


H.W.S.—Mohnton, Pa. 


Under the Game Law, it is unlawful for 
any person while hunting or trapping for 
wild birds or wild animals to discharge 
a gun within 150 yards of any occupied 
building without the specific permission 
of the owner or tenant of same. This, 
however, will not apply to target shoot- 
ing unless it is done in connection with 
the hunting of wild birds or animals. It 
is unlawful to discharge firearms within 
city or borough limits, but if you live in 
the country, we see no objection to shoot- 
ing at targets in the rear of your home, 
providing you exercise every precaution 
to see that the bullets do not do any 
damage to your neighbor’s person or 
property. 


TRAINING DOGS WHILE CARRYING 
FIREARMS 


Q. I have a young English Setter which I 


am anxious to begin to train. Under the 
Game Law, is it permissible to carry a 
loaded shotgun in the woods while train- 
ing a dog during the training season? 
If not, would it be permissible if the shot 
pellets were extracted from all the shells 
in one’s possession at the time? I am 
anxious to prevent my dog from becom- 
ing gun-shy. 


J.H.L.—Moosic, Pa. 


Sorry, but the Game Law does not per- 
mit a person training a bird dog or hound 
to carry a shotgun or rifle while doing 
so, even though the shotgun be loaded 
with blank shells. The law states that no 
firearms usually raised at arm’s length 
and fired from the shoulder may be car- 
ried while training dogs, nor may any in- 
jury be inflicted upon the birds or ani- 
mals being pursued. I suggest you carry 
a pistol and discharge it at appropriate 
times in order to train the dog against 
becoming gun-shy. You may carry a pis- 
tol for dog training by registering it with 
your County Treasurer for a fee of fifteen 
cents, and showing him a hunter’s li- 
cense for the current year. 
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UT in the deep of night, far below the 

granite face of ancient Mt. Pocono, 
across the miles of tree-filled valleys and 
hills, modern civilization was droning peace- 
ably on, quite as if strife was non-existent 
in the world. And yet here was a primeval 
battle, a battle as old as life itself, and from 
which death for one of the combatants was 
almost inevitable. Skunks are generally con- 
sidered as gentle animals, but these were 
skunks, and were anything but gentle. They 
fought a fight familiar in the eyes of Nature 
and in the eyes of the female of the species, 
who in this case sat quietly by and waited. 
Before dawn the battle had ended, one beau- 
tiful male skunk lay lifeless in a pool of 
blood, and a new life, for which the old had 
been sacrificed, was conceived. 


Black Night, thus conceived, fought life 
alone six weeks after birth. Already, he was 
scarred by experience. He had seen his 
brothers gripped in the talons of a magnifi- 
cent great-horned owl and lifted forever into 
the void. He had seen his mother crushed 
by rocks; crushed as her teeth had sunk 
desperately into long-hunted food. He had 
heard the mashing of her bones and flesh, 
had seen the life blood gush from her. She 
was legal prey of a deadfall, though Black 
Night, the dumb beast, could not know. But 
these scenes were lessons—hard, cruel lessons 
in the school of the wild, where the sole 
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Gripped in 
the talons of 
a magnificent 
2s — Great Horned Owl. 


text-book taught the eternal struggle for ex- 
istence. 


Alone, self-reliant, Black Night wrested a 
living from his lonely, tree-templed home. 
He survived. To the wild, this is to live. Wild 
children have no ambitions, censorships, 
ideals, morals; theirs is an unvarnished tale 
of love and war—life is openhanded, frank, 
brutal. To survive! It means to fight. Life 
is a fang and clawed fight to them. They 
end the lives of other animals that they 
might live. The beautiful forest harbors this 
war; it is a primeval battleground. Nature 
has a set of cruel commandments. 


The young skunk faced constant hardship 
his first year of life. His first winter was a 
cruel trial. Relentless sleet storms pounded 
the forests. Blanket after blanket of snow 
dropped over his home. Food was scarce— 
and more bitter still, for weeks at a time 
there was no food. Adult skunks had feasted 
well in fall, and accumulated fat saw them 
through without great suffering, but it was 
an ordeal for the infant Black Night. He 
ventured outside his den many times, fight- 
ing his way through several feet of snow to 
gain the outside world. But each time he 
was wrapped in a vast, howling world of 
abysmal black and grey; a foodless and deso- 
late world. Even the trees were pitiful, 
standing as silent, suffering beings, their 
frost bitten arms trembling in the murky 
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sky. He returned to his burrow, spent and 
nearer starvation. At long last he found and 
killed a half starved squirrel, whose flesh 
strengthened him and pulled him through, 


That first winter the Pocono mountains 
were unfriendly. They stood a white, un- 
yielding silence, an undulating desert of 
snow. Snow threw a trance over the forest. 
ed hills. White ribboned, hungry looking 
rock caps seemed to wince their granite faces 
in mortal pain. About them, slept the trees 
and plants. Of life there was little signa 
lone-hunting weasel or wildcat; hunger. 
driven hares, shivvering coveys of quail and 
ruffed grouse, downy woodpeckers or high- 
soaring crows; and by the smothered lakes 
and streams, savagely active mink and ever 
energetic beavers. The deer wintered in the 
Long Swamp and presented a pitiful circle 
of skinny, stark-eyed beasts. Every twig in 
their midst was bark-amputated. 


Spring awakened the sleeping mountains; 
forests and wildlife alike danced with life, 
The trees snapped with revived energy and 
the sap was almost visible as it shot back 
into the blood-starved limbs. The air was 
alive with the songs of birds. Plant life 
peeped welcome to the brilliant sun. Timber 
rattlers moved to their summer feeding and 
basking grounds. The Bushkill fought loose 
its long ice imprisonment and lashed and 
rocked a trembling path to the Delaware. 

Black Night hailed the advent of spring 
with long hunting trips. His first night's 
journey resulted in several quail carcasses 
that were a grim hangover of winter. Later 
hunts scoured the rodent-infested rock-bluffs. 
He traveled and hunted leisurely; food was 
plentiful and the weather kind. 


He never feared lack of shelter. He had 
no home den or series of dens. He traveled 
far without thought of shelter, lured only 
by food, and near daylight he hunted a den 
to sleep away the day. Instinct guided him 
to protected havens. He used the dens those 
before him had used. 


One night he witnessed another tragic 
battle of the wilderness. It was in the swamp. 
He was attracted by the terrified squeals of 
a muskrat. His curiosity was aroused. His 
eyes cut the deep shadows. Ten or 80 feet 
away, a battle was smothered in the dark- 
ness. Two animals struggled.| They were 4 
desperate, clawing mass. As they separated, 
tense and cautious, the hate of na 
enemies spit from their battle-lighted ey%. 
The attacker was a half-grown mink, fiend- 
ish, eel-bodied devil of the forest; his vit 
tim was a muskrat, a mother muskrat, who 
defended her young. The muskrat was 
doomed—already blood dripped from rips 
over her eyes and nose, and gastly entrails 
dragged from a wound beneath her sto 
But she fought on, facing with the grm 
tenacity of the wild the inevitable end, never 
hesitating to defend her young to the last. 
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By JACK ANDERSON 


Editor’s Note: We welcome a new writer into our 
midst who is to be congratulated upon the delightfully 
graphic manner in which he makes his animal subject 
live. A fine story to read the children at bedtime. 


Illustrated by Earl Poole 


The mink lashed again and again with his 
savage claws, and finally, with a terrible 
squeal, leaped and clamped his teeth to the 
neck of his victim. Blood dripped down the 
sides of his greedy jaws as he sucked his fill. 
The muskrat lay still, with the pathetic 
patience of a wild creature awaiting the last 
preath, and slowly her muscles relaxed, and 
the fire faded from her eyes. Blood gurgled 
and rasped in her throat. Soon, the mink 
ceased his vampirish work, stood on his hind 
feet, with his greedy slender head pointed 
to the peaceful sky; then he darted noise- 
lessly into the muddy hole along the creek 
bank, where the tiny muskrats lay. The 
world about was silent except for the low 
complaint of the stream that drained from 
the swamp. 

Black Night continued on his way. He would 
gain no meal out of the fight. The mink 
would return shortly to finish his repast. He 
left the vicinity of the stream and climbed 
the star-lit, moss-covered banks toward the 
rock-bluff. 


Black Night had not gained use of his im- 
portant weapon until late Spring. He had 
tried to use it often during his many rages, 
without success, but his guiding conscience 
told him that it was there. His first use of 
it came one night in the swamp, during his 
first encounter with a dog. 


He had heard the bark of dogs several 
times before. Usually, the bark rose out of 
the swamp-top plateau, so that he had fixed 
the bark as belonging to that spot. When 
the bark rose from his hunting ground, it 
terrified him, and he sensed that the owner 
of the vicious voice was a deadly enemy. He 
attempted to escape but the bark persisted 
on his trail, sounding closer and closer. Trap- 
ped finally in a corner of shelving rock, he 
prepared to stand. He stamped his feet and 
growled, the fight-light of an animal ready 
to defend his life blazing from his eyes. As 
the dog appeared, greater terror seized him. 
The dog was a yelping green-eyed monster 
whose tongue lapped in savage anticipation 
across his jaws. 


Black Night’s hair electrified, quickly, he 
turned the rear part of his body and his 
excited muscles went into play. He quiver- 
ed as the hideous scent spit from the sacs 
beneath his tail. His action was _ instinct, 
centuries deep. The dog halted in his tracks 
and shrieked in pain. He staggered back 
through the underbrush, blinded and choked 
by the powerful fluid. And human voices 
rose from the swamp: “Get out of here, 
Bess!” “Darn that fool of a dog!” .. . Black 
Night, safely assured of his powers, strolled 
unconcernedly on his way, unmoved by the 
victory. The battle was already forgotten in 
his consciousness; but deep hidden in the 
unconscious that all animals possess was a 
mark of experience that would have lasting 
effect on his life and would sharpen the in- 
stincts of those to follow him on the trails. 
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Came autumn, majestic standard-bearer of 
cold. The forest chorused with high winds 
and rustling leaves. The laurel was in fiery 
dress. Microscopic shadows flitted inces- 
santly across the sun-drenched forest roof as 
myriads of birds winged south. Amber col- 
ored streams mirrowed a cloudless sky. Trees 
swayed in continuation of their wind-dance 
that was aeons old. 


Black Night hunted still nearly every 
night. He loved especially the foggy nights 
when a damp, misty hand silenced the voice 
of the scurrying leaves. He tramped swamps 
and highlands, ridges and valleys, followed 
tiny tributaries and turbulent forest streams. 
He hunted woods-mice, chipmunks, squirrels. 
Along wind-swept Mt. Pocono ridge unwary 
jack-rabbits or cottontails were his prey. He 
was a tireless hunter. His enemies were few. 
His life became a long, happy hunt. His 
environment became so familiar that each 
night he visited countless dens and came to 
know favorite hideouts of his choicest meals. 


He rarely visited- the swamp-top farm 
house which was the nearest civilization. He 
learned that here was a dangerous spot— 
the home of vicious, barking dogs. Dogs 
were enemies. They were to be avoided. On 
a rare visit to swamp-top he found only 
scraps of strange-tasting meat, and because of 
the dogs he was unable to eat these scraps 
without dragging them into the brush. 


Black Night sensed that it had become 
much colder. He was on a nightly forage. 
The wind howled and moaned through the 
darkness and the forest was alive with scrap- 
ing leaves and clicking arms of trees. He 
headed for the swamp. After a while, the 
wild-moaning blackness seemed to grow less 
intense; out of the abyss of night crystal 
flakes appeared. The terrible white! The 
ghost-blanket that had caused him acute 
misery the winter past! Frightened some- 
what, as if this strange brightness predicated 
the nearness of dawn, Black Night headed 
instinctively for the rock-bluff, a network of 
favorite dens. 


The bluff was a screaming nightmare of 
black and white. The wind tore at the young 
skunk, whipped inside his furry coat, bit at 
his flesh. He wandered down out of this 
fury, between two shelves of rock, only sev- 
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eral feet below the entrance to a den. A 
sharp pain struck in his leg. Instinctively, he 
haited, raised his tail on guard; and every 
muscle was alert. All was quiet—all else but 
the screaming wind and gently-patting snow- 
flakes, which were but a part of his world- 
noises. He backed away, feeling something 
heavy and sharp clinging to his leg. Free 
movement was impossible. He was impris- 
oned; a strange enemy clung to him. He 
wrenched himself, trying to twist free. What 
sort of enemy was this? As he struggled, 
his captor rattled and grated along the rocks. 
He smelled curiously about him, now quite 
calm. But he smelled his captor. Man! 


Black Night was not in great pain. He 
growled and twisted and bit in a frantic 


‘struggle to tear loose from his captor. His 


was a hopeless struggle—how hopeless he 
could not know. He fought on in the dark- 
ness, pulling and clawing and lunging sav- 
agely for freedom. As he battled, his pain 
increased. His leg swelled. Each time he 
pulled a terrible pain knifed up his leg. The 
pain stilled him. He began lapping the blood 
from his mangled foot to appease the pain. 
He could not fathom the great strength of 
his master. He fought and whimpered, alter- 
nately. About him, the white dripped end- 
lessly on, drowning out the deep purple- 
black of his fur. He suffered patiently, held 
by man, battered .by the cold, numbed by 
the strange white silence. 


Dawn disclosed a leaden sky. Black Night 
lay helpless in his trap. His eyes roamed 
questioningly about him, as if for answer to 
his problem. He was not afraid, but weak 
and bewildered. His leg hung limp in the 
blood-stained snow behind him. 

Soon, voices lifted from the swamp. The 
voices became more and more distinct, 
sounding hollow from out the timbered 
depths. Black Night lifted his head to the 
ever-revealing wind. He smelled Man! Man, 
whose hated scent he had detected on the 
strange rattling demon that held him! He 
wriggled painfully in the blood-splashed nest 
he had burrowed in the snow. 

Two trappers slid down the shelf of rock 
to where their quarry struggled. They were 
bearded, wild-looking. Satisfaction gleamed 

(Continued on Page 24) 





Clamped his teeth into the neck of his victim. 
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Fall and Winter Food Habits of the Marsh Hawk 


By PIERCE E. RANDALL 


NE phase of the management study of the ringneck pheasant 

(Phasianus colchicus torquatus Gmelin) in Pennsylvania is to 
determine the relationships of raptors to the pheasant populations. 
This investigation is being conducted on an 1,675-acre sample tract 
in Lehigh County in southeastern Pennsylvania. The area is typical 
of the best pheasant range in the State. Marsh hawks (Circus 
hudsonius Linnaeus) are common in this section of the Common- 
wealth. Throughout the fall and winter, 5 to 10 of these hawks 
were seen regularly on the area. Some individuals may be year- 
round residents, as some of the hawks roosted continuously in the 
same field from August until spring. 

The study area is located in very fertile agricultural land. The 
principal crops are corn, wheat, oats, potatoes, and alfalfa. Although 
the topography is rolling, with two streams flowing across the area, 
marshes or swales are absent. The dense growth of weeds—such 
as lesser ragweed (Ambrosia artemisiifolia), yellow foxtail (Setaria 
glauca), barnyard grass (Echinochloa crusgalli), and many others— 
occurring in the grain stubblefields furnished excellent roosting 
cover for the marsh hawks. These weedy stubblefields were utilized 
as roosttng places by the hawks throughout the entire winter. 

This paper presents the information secured on the food habits of 
the marsh hawk from September 1, 1938, to April 1, 1939. This 
work was done under the supervision of Dr. Logan J. Bennett, 
Biologist, U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey, and Dr. P. F. English, 
Assistant Professor, Department of Zoology and Entomology, Penn- 
sylvania State College. 

Pellets (figure 1) were collected weekly from the roosts in the 
stubblefields. Marsh hawks’ pellets yield fairly good quantitative 
data, especially in fall and early winter. In the present study the 
technique described by Errington (1932) was followed, and only 
bones were used in the determination of the numbers of prey. 

The data contained in this article are divided into three periods— 
early fall, late fall, and winter. Early fall includes the month of 
September; late fall, the period from October 1 to November 23; 
and winter, from November 24 to April 1. November 24 was 
selected as the beginning of the winter season because on that 
date the first heavy snowfall occurred. Three hundred and one 
pellets were collected during the fall and winter and they con- 
tained 385 items of prey. 

Table 1 presents a summary of the early fall foods of the marsh 
hawk; table 2, the late fall fods; and table 3, the winter foods. 


TABLE 1.—Early Fall Foods 
(Based on examination of 60 pellets) 
Number of Percent 


Kind of prey individuals of total 





Mice (Microtus, Peromyscus, Pitymys, Zapus) 64 73.6 
Shrew (Blarina sp.) 1 | 12 
Cottontail (Sylvilagus sp.) 1 | 1.2 
Skunk (Mephitis nigra) be--7 1.2 
Unidentified mammal 1 | 1.2 
Birds—mostly songbirds 19 | 21.8 
le a 

TOTAL 87 | 1002 





TABLE 2.—Late fall foods 
(Based on examination of 85 pellets) 
Number of Percent 


Kind of prey individuals of total 








Mice (Microtus, Peromyscus. Pitymys) 89 | 83.2 
Shrew (Sorex sp.) Re 4 0.9 
Cottontails (Sylvilagus sp.) a I 1.9 
Red squirrel (Sciurus hudsonicus) 1 0.9 
House cat (Felis domestica) ae 0.9 
Birds—mostly songbirds | i3_ | 12.2 
| sei | pares om 
TOTAL 107 | 100.0 
iPaper No. 5 from the Pennsylvania Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit, the 
Pennsylvania State College and the Pennsylvania Game Commission, cooperating 


with the U. 8S. Bureau of Biological Survey. 
Authorized for publication on June 19, 1939, as Paper No. $10 in the journal 
series of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment Station. 


TABLE 3.—Winter foods 
(Based on examination of 156 pellets) 
Number of Percent 


Kind of prey individuals of total 

















> 
Mice (Microtus, Peromyscus, Pitymys) 159 83.2 
Shrew (Blarina sp.) 1 05 
Cottontails (Sylvilagus sp.) 9 47 
Weasels (Mustela sp.) 3 16 
Muskrat (Ondatra zibethica zibethica) 1 05 
Unidentified mammal 1 05 
Frog (Rana sp.) 1 05 
Birds—mostly songbirds 15 79 
Insects 1 05 
| pr... | 
TOTAL | 191 | 999 
TABLE 4.—Foods during period of deep snow 

Number of Percent 

Items of prey individuals of total 

Mice | 2 | TO? 
Cottontails 5 | 89 
Muskrat | t 4 18 
Weasel | es 18 
Songbirds | 2 12.5 
TOTAL 56 | 1000 








Approximately 75 percent of the early fall food of the marsh 
hawk consisted of animals not beneficial to man. In late fall the 
non-beneficial species made up 84.1 per cent of the total items of 
food, and in winter they made up 84.8 percent. 

Mice formed the major portion of the food of the marsh hawks 
during the period discussed in this article. These rodents were 
taken in slightly greater numbers in late fall and winter than dur- 
ing the early fall. This is to be expected since other prey species 
were more common in the early fall. At least 261 of the 322 mice 
found in this series of pellets were Microtus pennsylvanicus. Other 
mice included 17 Peromyscus sp., 15 Pitymys pinetorum, 1 Zapus 
hudsonius and 10 unidentified mice. 

Certain of the other mammals represented in the pellets, such as 
skunk (Mephitis nigra), domestic cat (Felis domestica), and musk- 
rat (Ondatra zibethica zibethica), were probably either carrion or 
were secured from traps. A weakclawed raptor such as the marsh 
hawk would have considerable difficulty in capturing a healthy 
specimen of any of these three species. It is also believed that 
some of the cottontails represented carrion, since a marsh hawk 
was observed feeding on a cottontail that had been killed by an 
automobile. 

As might be expected, more songbirds were taken in the early 
fall than in the colder months. The percentage of songbirds in the 
marsh hawk’s diet dropped from 21.8 percent in early fall to 122 
percent in late fall and to 7.9 percent in winter. Birds definitely 
identified in the pellets included 14 flickers (Colaptes auratus), 7 
eastern song sparrows (Melospiza melodia), 2 eastern tree sparrows 
(Spizella arborea), and 1 junco (Junco hyemalis). Twenty-three 
songbirds occurring in the pellets could not be identified to species. 

Weather, through: its.effects upon the availability of prey species, 
influenced the diet of the marsh hawk. Thirty-six pellets collected 
over a period of 10 days in early winter, during which time the 
ground was covered with more than a foot of snow, yielded in- 
teresting information on this factor (table 4). Five of the nine 
cottontails represented in the winter pellets were found in this 
group, although these pellets constituted less than one-fourth the 
total number of winter pellets. During the snowy weather, the 
remains of songbirds were found in 12.5 percent of the pellets. The 
deep. snow apparently made mice less available for food, thus the 
hungry marsh hawks utilized cottontails and songbirds for food. 

Considering the available facts, it is apparent that small mammals 
such as mice are the staple item in the winter food of the marsh 
hawk. Songbirds and carrion were taken in varying amounts, de- 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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SIR REYNARD » » 


HEN the tranquil green of summer has 

faded and the foliage of the low grow- 
ing plant life of the woodlands has taken on 
its conspicuous fringe of autumnal colors, 
man responds to that inborn instinct—the 
call of the wild. He longs to pit his wits 
against the creatures of the wild. 

Typical of the wild creatures in this color- 
ful autumnal setting is the red fox. Of all 
our other fur-bearing animals it stands out 
because it embodies the traits so common to 
all, yet possesses that measure of superiority 
which elevates it above the rest. It is the 
inspiration and idol of the man who follows 
the trapline, and of the fellow who follows 
the hounds. 

The red fox is one of the fastest moving 
creatures of the woodland. It is built for 
speed and endurance. This necessary loco- 
motion is intended to enable it to run down 
its prey; and serves also to help it make a 
quick get-away, its chief means of self- 
defense. Its smell and hearing are acute, its 
sight keen. 

The range of the red fox is long and wide, 
perhaps, twenty or more miles in radius. 
Being a carnivorous creature its food natur- 
ally is very varied. 

Then, for comparison, there is the gray fox, 
the lesser relative, which is smaller in size, 
shorter in legs, slower in motion. Its ears 
are small and, no doubt, somewhat less sen- 
sitive to hearing. Its nose is smaller too, so 
we assume that its sense of smell is less 
acute. Its range is considerably shorter, just 
a few miles in extent. It is omnivorous and 
feeds on various fruits and berries, and small 
bird and mammal life. 


The fur of the red fox is beautiful; long, 
fine and silky. That of the gray fox is not 
nearly so pretty; it is shorter, coarser and 
duller. During the last five or six years the 
average raw pelt of the red fox sold for 
about four dollars; the average gray pelt 
brought only a dollar to a dollar and a half. 
Not so many years ago the red fox pelt sold 
for twenty dollars and the gray fox was 
worth five dollars. 


Economic conditions have a lot to do with 
the fur trade. The fashioners of furs tell us 
what will be in style. Not so many years 
ago the ’coon skin craze was everywhere and 
raccoon pelts were in big demand. But last 
winter a ten-dollar ’coon skin was worth 
only a dollar and a half; while skunk fur 
advanced somewhat in price, the average 
pelt selling for nearly as much as the average 
‘coon pelt. And now we learn that the squir- 
rel is coming into style; squirrel and rabbit. 
They are not bought according to size, color 
and beauty; but generally by the pound at a 
few cents per. And, just in case you do not 
know it, the boys of the fine arts are so 
clever nowadays that they can take an ordin- 
ary gray fox pelt and—presto—it comes out 
a “silver fox”. 


But gentlemen, the thing of concern among 
the broad-minded trappers and fox hunters 
is why our fox has been, during all these 
years, denied even the least of humanitarian 
protection; why its economic, esthetic and 
sporting values have not been duly weighed 
and recognized. 
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By S. V. SEDLAK 


Most of our eastern states do have laws 
protecting the fox. In a few of these at least 
an honest measure of protection is given 
them. In one state the fox is even classified 
as a game animal. 


From the sporting angle our fox rates as 
the Number One fur-bearing animal. It pos- 
sesses that noble rating because it is gifted 
with an abundance of intelligence, and the 
man who pursues it, either with trap or dog, 
must exercise his every faculty against it. 
Success is the result of understanding, cour- 
age, patience and painstaking work. Success 





with its due measure of pride comes only 
when the man who desires to achieve it wil- 
fully overpowers the hardships that go with 
it, so do not kid yourself into believing that 
the fox game is just a barrel of fun. Yet, 
in spite of all difficulties and hardships of 
the chase certain groups of sportsmen are 
always willing to make sacrifices in exchange 
for their reward. To them the term “vermin” 
as was used and “predator” now applied to 
the fox, is just so much nonsense. 


To the fox trapper the sight of a clean cut 
empty trap bed on any trip over his trapline 
is a signal for joy. 


To the fox hunter it means just as much. 
The stirring notes of a baying hound in pur- 
suit of a red or gray fox, and a glimpse of 
the alert, lithesome form of fur with bushy, 
sweeping tail streaking through the woods is 
reward indeed for the sportsman fox hunter. 
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THE FOX 


Does not this shrewd creature of the uplands 
deserve, therefore, at least a fair measure of 
protection? 


Oh, it kills some rabbits, grouse, turkeys; 
ringneck pheasants and quail. Yes, and 
it would no doubt kill some of those house 
pets, alias stray domestic cats which our sen- 
timental, superstitious, timid souls let go in 
fields and woods if only it could reach them 
with its sharp-clawed paws. Neither the fox 
nor the stray house cat has wings, but there 
is not a living thing in the woods that can 
outrun a scared cat going up a tree. 

Only the most unwary grouse, turkey, 
pheasant, or quail is clutched by the fox. 
The rabbit does not have a chance with the 
fox as long as it hangs around the open too 
heedlessly, or if it foolishly tries to beat its 
rival in a marathon down the straight and 
narrow path, but when Mr. or Mrs. Bunny 
dives into the briars or brush then there is 
much in his or her favor. 


I wonder if we ever take time to think that 
the rabbit is our most prolific small game 
animal; that in the natural order of the wild 
it is prey for other animals, that even the 
raccoon preys upon the rabbit? 


As a matter of fact, the fox takes only 
sparingly of the small game population, and 
it balances the scale because it takes of the 
multitudinous mouse, rat, snake and other 
verminous population. To estimate the worth 
of the fox from this standpoint alone we 
must be learned in the story of this often 
misunderstood forest creature. 

Just because the stomach contents of the 
fox shows rabbit or grouse is not conclusive 
proof against it. Consider the weasel, which 
from every viewpoint is better adapted to 
make serious inroads on the rabbit family, 
and then bear in mind that the weasel is a 
blood-sucking creature, that its stomach is of 
a very small size, and that its environment 
is identical with that of the fox. Consider 
the hawk, which from every angle is better 
fitted to prey upon the grouse, and remember 
that a grouse is considerably more than just 
one meal for a hawk; then remember also 
that the hawk plays a prominent part in the 
environment of the fox. Need more be said? 


I am afraid that the gospel some persons 
preach with regard to old Reynard is noth- 
ing more than a “hand-me-down” from gen- 
eration to generation. It coincides too much 
with the myth which our grade school child- 
ren read in the fairy tales. It is obsolete and 
absurd in principle and in practice. 


For example, $141,750.00 of the Game Fund 
has been spent from April 15, 1915 to April 
1, 19389 on fox fallacies alone. That figure 
is based as on 20% of the total bounty pay- 
ments made for both red and gray foxes; 
i. e. foxes taken during the summer months. 
On the same basis the average annual waste 
of money during the past twenty-four years 
amounted to approximately $5,907.00; and 
during the last fiscal year, 1938-39, (less two 
months) it amounted to approximately $7,- 
249.60. 


So that we may better understand the folly 
of it all, let us take for comparison another 
example, perhaps the best on record. First, 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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Federal Seasons and Bag Limits 
on Ducks, Geese, Woodcock, etc. 


The Federal Government has decreed an- 
other liberal duck season this year, and 
Pennsylvania hunters will be particularly 
pleased to learn that they may again hunt 
woodcock the entire month of October. 


Based on investigations by the Biological 
Survey, the new waterfowl hunting rules 
include two outstanding changes. The sea- 
son in the intermediate zone, which includes 
Pennsylvania, opens on October 22 (since 
October 22 comes on Sunday the season in 
Pennsylvania will officially open on Mon- 
day the 23rd) instead of October 15 and 
closes December 5, and the daily bag limit 
on geese was reduced from 5 to 4 to insure 
a better margin of safety for the species 
which apparently did not appear to be in 
quite as satisfactory condition last year as in 
the preceding season. Closed seasons through- 
out the United States and Alaska are con- 
tinued on Ross’s geese, wood ducks and 
swans. 


Other states included in the intermediate 
zone are California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New 
York, including Long Island, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Utah, Washington, West Virginia, and Wyom- 
ing. 

Because of the interest that has developed 
in recent years in archery, the regulations 
were modified to permit taking migratory 
waterfowl with bow and arrow. 

The daily bag limit on ducks is 10 in the 
aggregate, and the possession limit remains 
20 in the aggregate... When any daily limit 
includes canvasbasks, redheads, buffleheads, 
and ruddy ducks, not more than 3 of any 
one, or more than 3 in the aggregate of these 
kinds may be taken, and possession of these 
particular kinds of ducks is limited to not 
more than 6 of any one kind or 6 in the 
aggregate. 

The daily bag limit on geese and brant 
of the kinds permitted to be killed is 4 in 
the aggregate of all kinds, and the possession 
limit is 8 in the aggregate. Last year the 
limits were 5 daily and 10 in possesion. 


No more than 2 days’ bag limit of lawfully 
taken and possessed ducks and geese may be 
transported in one calendar week out of the 
State in which taken. 


The daily bag limit on coots remains at 25. 


Waterfowl and coots may be hunted only 
from 7 A. M. to 4 P. M., ES.T. 


In Pennsylvania snipe, rails, gallinules 
(other than coots), and woodcock, also pro- 
tected under the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, 
may be hunted in season from 7 A. M. to 5 
P. M., E.S.T., but in tidal marshes rails and 
gallinules may be hunted until sunset. No 
hunting of any kind before 9 A. M. on No- 
vember 1. 

The daily bag limit for rails and gallinules, 
other than soras and coots, is continued at 
15 in the aggregate of all kinds. Other bag 
limits are as follows Soras, 15; coots, 25; 
Wilson’s snipe, (jacksnipe), 15; and wood- 
cock, 4. 

Possession limits for these species at any 
one time may not exceed the daily bag limit, 
except that in the case of woodcock the 
possession limit has been raised to 8. 


Woodcock Season 


The open season for woodcock in Penn- 
sylvania, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, North Dakota, Vermont, and Wis- 
consin is from October 1 (October 1 coming 
on Sunday the season in Pennsylvania will 
officially open on Monday, October 2) to 
October 31. 


Seasons for Rails and Gallinules 


The open season for rails and gallinules is 
from September 1 to November 30, except 
in the following States, where the seasons 
are as indicated: Alabama, November 20 to 
January 31; Louisiana, November 1 to Jan- 
uary 31; Massachusetts, New York (including 
Long Island), and Washington, October 22 
to December 5; and Wisconsin, October 1 to 
November 14. 


Coot Season 


The season for coots is the same as that 
for waterfowl. 





A transport pilot bringing his air liner 
down on Allegheny County Airport recently 
turned good samaritan and saved the lives of 
a pheasant hen and her dozen chicks. As 
Capt. W. J. McDonough of Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines was preparing to land his 
ship at the end of a flight from Cleveland, 


he spied a pheasant and 12 little pheasants 
proudly strutting along the runway directly 
in the path of the plane. By a swift maneu- 
ver he veered his plane to another section 
of the runway and saved the wild fowl.— 
John Wainauskis, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


Game Protector, Samuel K. Weigel of 
Wayne county reports killing a yellow rattler 
which measured four feet two inches, It had 
swallowed a rabbit about three-fourths 
grown. 


A large copperhead killed by a prominent 
Pike county sportsman had eaten a baby 
mink. 


Game Protector, John S. Lohmann of Pike 
county reports observing a lot of rats swim- 
ming around stones in shallow streams, pre- 
sumably in search of fish. The low water in 
that section has subjected the fish to all sorts 
of predators. 


“While mowing fire lane at 515-A my men 
and I were followed by a big doe. She did 
not appear to be at all afraid, but very 
curious. She smelled of the car and came 
within six feet of one of the men while he 
talked to her. She followed from morning 
until four o’clock along the main road and 
up over a very steep hill. Who can account 
for the ways of the feminine?”—Game Pro- 
tector Ernest Hunsinger, Potter county. 


While mowing out a refuge line recently 
near Shippenville, NYA boys found a squir- 
rel’s nest in a crabapple tree. The nest had 
one occupant—a large albino squirrel— 
Edward Shaw, Game Protector, Clarion 
county. 


Upon examining the nest of a Sharp- 
shinned hawk, Deputy Joseph L. Budd, 
Wayne county, found about a dozen pair of 
feet, apparently from Flickers.—Maynard R. 
Miller, Wayne county. 


“Guy C. Bartlett recently had a number of 
sheep injured. One animal was apparently 
chased into a grapevine thicket and broke 
its neck. The other day he, two members of 
his family, and a neighbor saw a doe deer 
chasing the sheep. She would rush a bunch 
of them and when she could catch one she 
would butt it so hard she would knock it 
down. She would charge one bunch after 
another knocking them sprawling as fast as 
she could catch them. This kept up until 
Mr. Bartlett had time to go to the house for 
his gun and kill the deer. He called me im- 
mediately and reported the matter and upon 
investigation I find no reason to doubt the 
story.”—L. H. Wood, Game Protector, Tioga 
county. 


“A doe deer with spikes about 2 inches 
long was killed on the highway on Game 
Lands 30.”—Game Protector Paul Narby, 
Cameron county. 
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SUGGESTS VISION TEST 
FOR HUNTERS. 
Editor the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette: 

In your issue of August 11, I note your 
timely editorial admonition to those of our 
sportsmen who are prone to slay or wound 
human beings in mistake for game. 


I hold no brief for the so-called sports- 
man who, blessed with normal faculties or 
senses, will heedlessly draw bead upon an 
object when its identity is less than one hun- 
dred per cent certain. However, I am quite 
satisfied that some of the deaths and injuries 
suffered are not inflicted by hunters of this 


type. 

It is my sincere belief that every big game 
hunting season will find many men at large 
in our forests with vision so impaired as to 
render them unable to distinguish objects 
with any degree of certainty and such a per- 
son carrying a high velocity rifle is a menace 
to every hunter who comes within range of 
his “Big Bertha.” 


Can it be reasonably maintained that a 
high powered rifle is less deadly than an 
automobile or that every person who has the 
price of a hunting license shall have the right 
to carry and use such a deadly weapon re- 
gardless of physical disability? Every ap- 
plicant for a license to drive an automobile 
is subjected to a vision test and I can con- 
ceive of no sufficient reason why the hun- 
ter’s vision should not be similarly examined. 


At the 1936 October sessions of our McKean 
county courts a boy under the age of seven- 
teen years entered a plea of guilty of wound- 
ing a human being in mistake for a game 
animal, namely, a black bear. As he stood 
before our court for sentence I noticed a 
peculiar cast in one of his eyes and upon 
inquiry learned that it was nearly sightless 
and that the vision of the other eye was 
greatly impaired. Had this boy’s aim been 
more deadly and the victim killed I am not 
sure whether he or our loose and dangerous 
system of indiscriminately issuing hunting 
licenses would have been more at fault. 


This shortcoming in our game laws is not 
attributable to our game commission but 
rather to the Legislature which has it in its 
power to correct by making a vision test 
mandatory. 


A vision test might cause some inconveni- 
ence to our officers who issue hunting li- 
censes but if such a precaution should result 
in the saving of a single human life do you 
not think it would be worth the bother? 


CLAUDE W. SHATTUCK, 
District Attorney, McKean County. 


“During July Game Lands 31 was visited 
by a freak electric storm that almost reached 
a cyclone stage. It travelled from the north- 
west corner to the southeast corner doing 
much damage to the trees by twisting off 
almost every wild black cherry, or tearing 
it out by the roots. The freak part seemed 
to be in the fact that almost every tree de- 
stroyed was a black cherry, very nearly all 
of which were full of fruit. Some damage 
was done to the refuge wire where they were 
blown across it.’—Game Protector Earl E. 
Smith, Jefferson county. 
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Unique signs like the ‘above point the way to the Waterfowl Exhibit in the Game Commission’s 
Educational Museum at the Pymatuning. 
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Scattered here and there over the attractive grounds in the Pymatuning Museum are com- 
fortable rustic chairs and benches made for the Commission by the National Youth Adminis- 
tration, to whom much credit is due. 


Minnesota duck hunters and fishermen got 
a real break this past spring when their 
state legislature passed a bill regulating the 
exploitation of wild rice. 


Wild rice is an important duck food, and 
is valuable as cover for game fish. It is also 
a tasty table food, and as such has become 
increasingly popular. Marketing of it has 
provided keen competition, and resulted in a 
process where the rice seeds can be picked 
while green and still be edible. 


The result is that fewer rice beds have 
had the opportunity to re-seed themselves 
from one year to the next, because rice will 
re-seed only when it has ripened naturally. 
Nothing the decimation of the supply, the 
legislature passed a bill putting the crop un- 
der strict control—Field and Stream, Sep- 
tember, 1939. 


Beginning September 1, a complete wild- 
life census and study of existing conditions 
for potential wildlife increase, wiil be under- 
taken as the State’s major project for the 
Federal Aid to Wildlife Restoration program 
in Oklahoma. The census and accompanying 
surveys will require approximately one and 
one-half years, after which it will extend 
into actual restoration measures, although the 
present project is being drawn up for only 
the remaining 10 months of the (1940) fiscal 
year. 


The project calls for the addition of two 
field biologists and two assistant biologists 
to the Department personnel, salaries and 
travel expenses of whom will be paid from 
Federal funds, according to Lyle F. Selko, 
the Department’s wildlife technician, who 
drew up the proposal. 
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PYMATUNING POPULAR 


Proof of the popularity of the Pymatuning 
Bird Sanctuary and Museum near Linesville, 
Crawford county is evidenced by the fact 
that in one week over 2,000 people registered 
during August. 


The register included persons from many 
other states namely, Ohio, California, 
Illinois, West Virginia, Indiana, New Jersey, 
Michigan, New York, Washington, D. C., 
North Carolina, Florida, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Delaware, Wisconsin, Mississippi, Virginia, 
Texas, Connecticut, Kansas, Maine, Wyoming, 
Oregon, Oklahoma, Washington, Massachu- 
setts, Nebraska, Arizona, Maryland, South 
Carolina and Alabama, and such foreign 
countries as Scotland, Hungary, British Col- 
umbia, Puerto Rico, Mexico, Honolulu, 
Hawaii, Peru, France and Canada. 
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Field Notes 


From the talk I heard prior to the anter- 
less deer season last year, I came to the con- 
clusion that I had killed my last buck. How- 
ever there are more showing up this year 
in my section than for some time and they 
seem to have larger antlers—Game Protec- 
tor John Hopkins, Warren county. 


So far this year over 86,000 carp were re- 
moved from the spillway at the Pymatuning 
Waterfowl Refuge by the Fish Commission 
and stocked elsewhere.—Edward Shaw, Game 
Protector, Clarion county. 


An opossum was found wandering in the 
second floor corridor of the York Post Office 
recently. 





O. W. Kevkler, Biue Ridge Summit, Pa., took the above photos while on a trip, with several 


friends, to their old hunting grounds in Elk County. 
The animal was very weak and the men gave her water and cared for her 


about to have a fawn. 


but she grew weaker and the local fire warden put the animal out of her misery. 


They found a doe, which had been shot, 


The fawn was 


turned over to the State game farm at Loyalsock. 
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WHOSE GAME IS IT? 


The question of who owns the game in our 
National Forests—the Federal government or 
the people of the states in which such forests 
are located—is nearing a show-down in 
North Carolina, with the Pisgah Forest deer 
herd as the ante in the game. 


For some years officials administering the 
Pisgah Forest have been trapping deer from 
the area—claiming a surplus has existed. The 
State Department of Conservation and De. 
velopment has protested that these deer are 
actually the property of the state and its 
people, and that, if a surplus exists, the deer 
should remain in the state, even if removed 
from the forest area. 


Also there have been plenty of fireworks 
occasioned by public hunts promoted by the 
government to “thin out” the herd—hunts 
conducted without consideration of North 
Carolina’s laws governing bag limits and 
licenses. All in all, the Department is pretty 
peeved, and especially so is John D. Chalk, 
its Commissioner, who contends that the 
Federal government has only the right to 
manage the game within the Forest. 


Things came to a head last fall when of. 
ficials of the Department arrested two Forest 
Service wardens who were trucking a deer 
out of the state. 


The Department reasoned like this: “Those 
are North Carolina’s deer. They are the soy- 
ereign property of the state, held in trust for 
its people. They are yours to manage so 
long as they remain within the Forest area. 
But they must not be removed or destroyed 
without the consent of the people of this 
state.” 


The Federal government didn’t look at it 
that way, because they hold the land in fee. 
They filed civil complaint against Mr. Chalk 
and other defendants, seeking an injunction 
to restrain the Department from interfering 
with their management of the Pisgah game 
supply, and more particularly, the deer herd. 
That suit is now pending; it will decide the 
issue of state game rights, and possibly set 
a precedent.—Field & Stream, September, 
1939. 


“While crossing Tussey Mountain about 10 
P. M. on August 9, I noticed something strug- 
gling around in the weeds along the road 
side. Upon stopping my truck and investigat- 
ing same, I found a very small rabbit lying 
on its side with blood on its throat. The 
rabbit was still breathing so I laid it on the 
road and removed my rifle from the truck 
and stood near the headlights. Within a very 
short time I noticed a commotion in the grass 
and then two eyes appeared. I took a bead 
on the eyes and managed to shoot a weasel 
through the neck. By the time the weasel 
was disposed of the rabbit had regained its 
feet and seemed rather weak, but was able 
to get around and probably survived. Weasels 
seem to be multiplying in this section as! 
have had numerous reports of them being 
seen along the highways.”—Game Protector 
Albert Bachman, Bedford county. 
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A SPORTING REQUEST 


Real sportsmen will never interfere with 
another man’s sport, hence it is to the care- 
less hunter that the American Legion Pigeon 
Club directs its humble appeal. 


An increasing number of valuable messen- 
ger pigeons returning from distant points 
are being lost enroute and scores of heroic 
pirds have returned to their home lofts suf- 
fering from bird shot wounds. Excited trig- 
ger fingers are causing considerable damage, 
as many of the birds being slaughtered have 
been bred from famous World War pigeons 
which were returned to our shores after the 
1918 Armistice. The Conservation Law guar- 
antees full protection to the Homing Piegeon 
and only small minority fail to comply with 
the Legislation adopted to aid our Nation in 
preeding of intelligent and fast pigeon mes- 
sengers. 


Members of the American Legion Pigeon 
Club can relate many World War experiences 
of how the pigeon came through with the 
message, when all other forms of communi- 
cation had failed. Oft times many lives were 
saved, towns and villages captured, scouts 
and espionage contacts competed and sur- 
vivors in downed seaplanes were rescued, 
due to the intelligence of the bird messenger 
with the capsule strapped to his leg. 


Ninety-seven per cent of messages sent 
were delivered by using birds of selected 
pedigree for ship to shore messages on trav- 
elers and mine sweepers in the vicinity of the 
British Isles. One pigeon completed 172 ac- 
tive service patrols. 


The Smithsonian Institute at Washington 
displays the stuffed and mounted “‘Cher Ami” 
one of the outstanding pigeon heroes of the 
World War, that was presented the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross for carrying mes- 
sages from the “Lost Battalion” 77th Division 
and was instrumental in saving the survivors. 


Excerpts from War Department records 
200 miles at sea de- 
livered message in four hours “Down water 
with engine trouble”, 10 miles at sea, al- 
though almost drowned flew through and 
brought assistance”; “Dark night in Decem- 
ber, 190 miles at sea, 30 knot wind against 
him, but he got through and they sent a 
destroyer”; “Flew through dense fog, sea- 
plane down in water with engine trouble, six 
men saved in water 12 hours”. 


“Pigeons in the Great War” by Colonel A. 
H. Osman should make excellent reading in 
your hunting cabin and it is our wish that 
we could supply every hunting and fishing 
club with a copy. 


Great Britain’s armed forces used 22,000 
pigeons, 150 lofts and 400 pigeoneers in the 
last war. Our own expeditionary forces con- 
sisted of 6,000 pigeons, 5 mobile lofts, 9 of- 
ficers and 324 enlisted men. Not one pigeon 
fancier refused to turn over his birds for 
war service in 1917-18. 


It is the earnest hope of the members of 
the American Legion Pigeon Club that 
America will always be at peace with the 
World and that the huntsman will spare our 
éver faithful birds to continue their home- 
ward journeys in peace and contentment. 
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Photo courtesy Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


This interesting photograph of a sparrow which hung itself by getting twisted up in a piece of 
cord string while building its nest was taken by John Pagoria of the above mentioned newspaper. 


Many a motor-tourist on the trail out of 
Stroudsburg knew Gene, the aged black 
bear owned by Albert Cox, proprietor of an 
eating stand at Slateford, Monroe county. 
Brought from Canada as a cub, he had been 
16 years the pet of his owner, which is said 
to be unusual longevity for the species in 
captivity. Once he attracted the attention of 
(Believe It Or Not) Ripley, who wrote about 
him and told of his record on the air. Prop- 
erly fed and cared for, never allowed ‘pop’, 
he had fathered 7 litters, 12 cubs all told. 
He knew his name, would follow his owner 
around, had not become ugly-tempered, as 
often is the case. But the time arrived when 
feebleness and other evidences of senility 
made release from infirmities a matter of 
humane necessity and Cox agreed with Field 
Agent Diamond of the Pennsylvania S.P.C. 
A. that Gene must enter that sleep, far longer 
than winter hibernation. So one day in July, 
Monroe County Game Inspector, Arthur 
Frantz and F. V. Decker, Chief of Police, 
Delaware Water Gap, met Agent Diamond at 





a clearing in the woods, to be joined by 
Cox, leading his old friend forward. He filled 
a pan with milk, jumped in his car, drove 
rapidly away. While Gene drank, Frantz 
put a high-powered rifle against the bear’s 
temple and he died instantly without a strug- 
gle. Hearing the shot the deeply affected 
owner returned, supervised interment under 
a tall pine-tree—Miss Curtis Wager-Smith. 
Publicity Representative S.P.C.A. 


This summer the Editor observed more 
upland plover than for many years; likewise 
a report from Dr. Herbert H. Beck, of Frank- 
lin & Marshall College, Lancaster, who has 
been making surveys of these birds in Lan- 
caster county for the past forty years, in- 
dicates that there was a notable increase in 
the birds this year in that part of the State. 
Dr. Beck and the writer observed most birds 
in the vicinity of airports. They favor the 
flat field areas surrounding the ports. 
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Several thousand enthusiastic sportsmen took part in the annual field day of the Consolidated 

Sportsmen of Lycoming County this year. Almost every known form of outdoor competition 

Was engaged in including trap, skeet, pistol, rifle and muzzle loader shooting; archery; fiy, plug 

and bait casting; bench show for dogs of all breeds, etc. Below is a view of a portion of the 
large parking area. 





JUNIOR CLUB 


One of the newest junior sportsmen’s clubs 
to be affiliated with the State Federation was 
reported recently by John S. Dittmar, Game 
Protector of Bedford county. The new clyb 
is affiliated with the County Federation ang 
is entitled to one vote per delegate. The 
officers include Dean McGahey, President; 
Craig Hawley, Vice-president; Richard Mat- 
thews, Secretary, and Enoch Hawley, Treas. 
urer. The latter is a member of the senior 
club. The councilors are Ben F. Oneal and 
Philip Rank. The members are from three 
counties including Bedford, Fulton and Hunt- 
ingdon. The boys got off to a charter mem- 
bership start of 57 and expect to be very 
active this coming winter feeding game and 
building shelters. 


The Nesmuk Rod and Gun Club of Wells. 
boro, recently released 400 nine week old 
pheasants reared from 600 chicks given them 
by the Game Commission. Several which 
escaped from the pens are nearby and are 
in a thriving condition. 


W. T. McCarty, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Armstrong Kennel Club cites the splendid 
cooperation received from Game Protector 
R. H. McKissick in aiding the club to organ- 
ize and develop. He also reports an interest- 
ing incident involving Game Protector Mc- 
Kissick. While McKissick lay in bed one 
Sunday recuperating from a recent illness, 
he happened to be gazing out of his window. 
The view included an adjacent field, where 
he noticed two individuals in the act of 
“digging out” a groundhog without a license. 
Mr. McKissick immediately contacted one of 
his assistants and the violators were appre- 
hended. Mr. McCarty feels that this was not 
a bad day’s work for a convalescent Game 
Protector. 


The association will hold a Field Trial in 
October featuring an “Open Derby” for dogs 
not over two years of age. There will be 
many generous prizes, one of which will be 
an oil painting of the first-place dog. To the 
best of the Secretary’s knowledge this is the 
first time such a unique trophy is to be pre 
sented. 





The Third Annual Picnic of the R.-Field 
& Stream Association of Lebanon County, 
Members of the State Federation of Sports 
men’s Clubs, will be held Sunday, October 
1. The following events will be held: Leb- 
anon County Championship Trap Shoot; Leb- 
anon County Championship Skeet Match; 
Amateur and Professional Bait Casting Con- 
tests; Amateur and Professional Fly Casting 
Contests; Bench Dog Show for all types of 
Hunting Dogs; Archery; Games and Refresh- 
ments. 
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WITH THE CLUBS 
| THE RIGHT SPIRIT Central Pennsylvania Field Trials 
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\ Mr. J. F. Downing, II, of the Erie County 
Field Trial Association, believes that so- 
called “bird hunters” spend very little time 
hunting pheasants. He says, “By that, I don’t 
mean that when our dog comes to a point 
and an old pheasant rooster jumps out that 
1 we don’t try to bag him. We do. It is just 
_ that most bird hunters, at least in this area, 
fo do not make a serious try for pheasants. 
club Everyone approves of stocking them, and 
they take the pressure off other game, but 
ni very few dogs can handle them. 
lent; “The point I am trying to make is this: 
Mat- Your rabbit hunter, as a rule, believes that 
reas- the bird hunter gets most of the ringnecks, 
nior while actually the reverse is true. Many be- 
and lieve that your spaniel and hound are far 
hree superior to the pointer and setter. At a 
lunt- meeting of our association this spring, in a 
1em- poll of forty odd members present, the en- ws ines “ 
very | tire group had killed only nine ringnecks the ther lee vl po a ig Reg nape oe 
and past season. And there are plenty of pheas- and Best of Show, Wm. V. Swearingen, owner; Kittredge Rab, English Setter all age, F. C. 
ants in Erie county. Rapsey, owner. 
“I believe that if this point were brought 
out, the rabbit hunter would look more 
ells- kindly upon the bird dog owner. He would 
old feel more kindly toward bird dog field trials 
them if he understood that the birds are released 
hich for his benefit on public game lands. 
are “In our own case, members of the club 
agree not to train on areas where pheasants 
are released during trials until two days after 
the birds are freed. This gives the birds a 
f the ’ chance to accustom themselves to their new 
ndid environment. 
ector “Dont’ think I don’t appreciate the ring- 
‘gan- neck. I do, and love him. But if you have a 
rest- grouse, quail or woodcock dog that doesn’t 
Mc- mean that he is a pheasant dog.” 
one 
ness, 
dow. 
here On Sunday, August 6, 1939 the Tioga 
t of County Consolidated held their first Outing Se TR EE a 
ense. | and Field Day at Bradley Wales Park on the : : NK 
1e of west side of Pine Creek Gorge. We think 
pre- | the park deserves space in this article for a Jeoey, Ist Oocher Seats puppy, Mrs. Denke F. some owners Sunset Anthony, ist English 
$ not brief descrip tion. It is located on the west Sestnn suman ata of Rolling an acs tenes tee 2 ~~ Ata el Stake, rent mt 
rame Rim Road about one-half way between 
Blackwell and Ansonia or about 12 miles 
al in from each place. The park served as a farm 
dogs | home for many years for the family of Brad- 
1 be ley Wales. During the lumbering days the 
ll be old switchback from Tiadaghton to Leetonia 
) the ran directly through the farm. It is high 
3 the above and just back of Tiadaghton, the east- 
pre- ern edge being on the rim of the canyon 
and furnishing a wonderful lookout. The 
farm was purchased, two or three years ago 
by W. L. Bailey of Wellsboro and is used as ° 
Field | a summer lodge and hunting camp. Mr. 
inty, Bailey, an enthusiast sportsman, gave the 
orts- county organization the use of the park for 
‘ober their outing. As there are several hundred 
Leb- acres of level and rolling ground, mostly 
Leb- cleared, it is an ideal spot for this type of 
atch; outing. At the winter meeting of the sports- 
Con- men, held in Wellsboro, the idea of an out- 
sting ing was brought up and later committees 
as of were appointed to carry out the idea. The 
resh- Tioga county organization is only three years 





old and had only a vague idea of what to do. 
A chairman was appointed for each individ- 


Litter of English Setter pups, owned by Mrs. W. H. Hicks. 
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FRANK F. MARSHALL 


One of the most popular and active sportsman in the 
north central part of the State, Frank F. Marshall, Lock 
Haven, certainly earned that reputation, An ardent 
hunter and fisherman since early boyhood, he followed 
the dictates of the true out-doors-man ever since and 
has been affiliated with numerous sportsmen’s associa- 
tions for over a quarter of a century. For the past 
seven years he has been President of the Clinton County 
Sportsmen’s Association. He was also head of the 
County Federation, and is one of the seventeen mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the Federation. His 
appointment as Chairman of the North Central Division 
of the State Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs early this 
year established another link in his chain of attain- 
ments. 

In the course of his conservation career Mr. Marshall 
was instrumental in establishing a federal fish hatchery 
at LeMar, in promoting the first mine sealing activities 
for the West Branch Valley, and in placing the Clinton 
County association in the forefront as one of the first 
clubs to establish and operate a game refuge. He also 
headed the fight against the C.C.C. for cutting out 
shade from trout streams and preventing silting of 
spawning beds for trout. He was instrumental in 
establishing two trout rearing pools and conducted an 
energetic fight against dog poisoners in that section. 


In private life Mr. Marshall is head chemist of the 
Kistler Leather Company. He is aslo a member of the 
American Leather Chemists Association, an exclusive 
association of which there are only 220 members in the 
entire country. As a chemist Mr. Marshall spends con- 
siderable time helping analyze streams throughout the 
county to improve fishing conditions. 





ual event, this man to work up his own event 
and appoint his own help. 


August 6 came in clear and bright. Warm; 
yes, but the park is high in the mountains 
and there is always a breeze. The crowd 
began to arrive early. By 11:30 the various 
sports events were going full blast. The 
Running Deer, Small Bore Rifle, Fly Casting 
and Horseshoe pitching were open all day. 
At 2:00 P. M. those present witnessed a fast 
soft ball game between Westfield and an All 
Star team picked from the crooked, Marsh 
Creek League. The Westfield boys proved to 
fast for the All Stars, defeating them 12-6. 


Following the ball game Fox Chase was 
next in order. Six dogs were entered in this 
event. The dogs were auctioned off for first, 
second and third place and the chase took 
place on the opposite side of a deep gully 
from the crowd so that all present were able 
to watch the dogs over the entire course. 
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Fourteen dogs were entered in the ’Coon 
chase which was over nearly the same course. 
By the time the ’Coon chase was over the 
sun was creeping down toward the western 
horizon and there were still 98 gate prizes 
to be awarded. The first of these, a $10.00 
check donated by the Elkland Leather Co., 
Elkland, was carried away by Mr. Sam 
Moore of Mansfield. The other prizes, rang- 
ing from flash lights to oil, gasoline, groceries 
and what have you, ended up with a six 
weeks old pig donated by Joe and Harry 
Davis, Little Marsh. Merchants from every 
part of the county took part in the donation 
of the various prizes. 


The prizes for the sports events were car- 
ried away as follows: High total points all 
events went to George W. Cross, Hammers- 
leys Fork. Running Deer—lst prize, Mr. Out- 
man; 2nd place, tie between K. Monks and L. 
Johnson. Small Bore Rifle—Ferd Dunham, 
Wellsboro. Fly Casting—lst, J. Harvey, Ham- 
mersleys Fork; 2nd T. E. Evans, Mansfield. 
Horseshoe Pitching—lst Harry H. Root, 
Wellsboro; 2nd Elmer Smith, Mansfield. Fox 
Chase—Iist dog J. L. Kernan, Hornell, N. Y.; 
2nd dog, L. R. Cloos, Middlebury Center; 3rd 
dog, Clyde McEvan, Blossburg. ’Coon Chase— 
lst dog, Foster Mase, Liberty; 2nd dog, J. L. 
Kernan, Hornell, N. Y.; 3rd dog, J. B. Ross, 
State Game Supervisor, Williamsport. 


The committee in charge met in Wellsboro 
on Tuesday evening, August 8, and at that 
time it was found that over 2,000 people had 
attended the outing. 


The committee in charge were, Herbert 
Flook, chairman, Pres. Mansfield Sportsmen’s 
Association; W. S. Stafford, Pres. Morris Rod 
& Gun Club; Robert Wilson, Pres. Long Run 
Fish & Game Club; Milan R. Butler, Pres. 
Asaph Rod & Gun Club; M. S. Dartt, Pres. 
Nessmuk Rod & Gun Club, Wellsboro; 
Thomas Kamiski, Pres. Hillside Rod & Gun 
Club, Blossburg; Herbert Button, Pres. Little- 
marsh Rod & Gun Club; Ernest Chamberlain, 
Pres. Sullivan Rod & Gun Club, Mainsburg; 
Homer D. Austin, Pres. Pine Creek Sports- 
men’s Association, Gaines; Fred Wilson, Pres. 
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Big Elm Rod & Gun Club, Millerton; R, p 
Leonard, Pres. Tioga Rod & Gun Club; Leslie 
Wood, Game Protector, Wellsboro; Hugh 
Baker, Game Protector, Asaph; Leland 
Cloos, Fish Warden, Middlebury Center: 
Clair Rexford, Forester, Gaines; Bert Earl 
Deputy Game Protector; Cody Roby, Prey 
Tioga County Consolidated Sportsmen’s Clyp: 
and L. S. Moshier, Wellsboro, Publicity chair. 
man. 


Tioga County Consolidated Sportsmen 
were organized in 1937 with only six clubs 
At the present time there are 11 clubs in the 
organization, with about 1500 members— 
L. S. Moshier, Publicity. 


The Blair County Game, Fish & Forestry 
Association recently dedicated its new rife 
range at the association’s lodge seven miles 
north of Altoona. 


The Ambridge District Sportsmen’s Asso. 
ciation is planning to set up its own trap 
shooting range in the near future. 


Reports of persons being shot in mistake 
for groundhogs continue to filter in, the latest 
from Rochester, Pa., where a gas station at- 
tendant was wounded in the head by a hun- 
ter who claimed he thought he saw a 
“sroundhog” moving about in the bushes, 
Such careless shooting can ultimately result 
in only one ultimatum—more drastic penal- 
ties for the perpetrator. It may even mean 
that some day hunters who shoot first and 
look afterwards may be denied the right to 
hunt in Pennsylvania for all time. The future 
rests with each individual hunter. Such a 
penalty may seem unnecessarily severe, but 
yet if we curb our enthusiasm long enough 
to think actual facts we cannot help but 
realize that all the game in the world is not 
worth the sacrifice of one human life. 





Lawrence Woolson of Altoona, with groundhog he bagged with bow and arrow recently. 
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While there is much discussion, pro and 
con, concerning the value and economy of 
additional stocking (especially with artificial- 
ly-reared birds) of habitats in which a given 
species has become firmly established, or 
where there are ample small refuges to 
assure a carry over of adequate seek stock, 
it appears that the greatly increased pheasant 
kill of the past two seasons may to an ap- 
preciable extent represent the results of the 
new stocking program. 

The current plan will be continued unless 
there is presented sufficient evidence to war- 
rant a change of policy. 


The State of Maryland has divorced its 
commercial fisheries from game and inland 
fisheries and set up a commission comparable 
to Pennsylvania’s. 


Game Protectors L. B. Rosenkrans and 
Elmer J. Turner, both of Elk County, recent- 
ly reported having observed a place where a 
bear had been digging a woodchuck out of 
its burrow. Bear tracks were observed on 
the fresh dug ground around the burrow. 


A Cooper’s Hawk flew from the courthouse 
door at Indiana, Pa., and knocked a pipe out 
of a man’s mouth. The courthouse was 
crowded at the time, and when the bird was 
captured it was back of one of the filing 
cabinets. 


The Tamaqua Rod and Gun Club recently 
completed an outdoor pistol range and is 
now interested in arranging matches with 
other clubs. Recently the association formed 
the Bi-County Skeet League comprised of 
the Nanticoke Sportsmen’s Association, the 
Altamount Skeet Team of Frackville, the 
West Hazleton Gun Club, and its own organi- 
zation. It has 12 shoots scheduled, one every 
two weks starting on September 10 and con- 
tinuing until February 4, 1940. The club now 
has over 20,000 legal sized brown trout in its 
nursery pools which it raised from very small 
fingerlings received in the spring from the 
Fish Commission. 


A Norristown hunter recently shot a 34” 
alligator in the Schuylkill River and report- 
ed seeing three others while he was hunting. 
Norristown and Philadelphia zoo officials 
said that some had escaped but that many 
persons received baby alligators from Florida 
and then turned them loose in nearby rivers 
when they grew up. The same situation has 
occurred many times in the past with refer- 
ence to coyotes brought in by visitors to 
western states and liberated in Pennsylvania 


forests after the owners tired of caring for 
them. 


During the last three weeks in September 
the Erie County Sportsmen’s League released 
2,000 ringneck pheasants raised on its game 
farm in Fairview, Pa., all from day-old chicks 
received from the Game Commission. In 
addition the League received 1000 six-week 
old chicks in August which it expects to hold 
Over and release next spring. 
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The Field Day of the Harrisburg Hunters and Anglers Asso., and the New Cumberland and 
Mechanicsburg Sportsmen Association was an outstanding success, several thousand sportsmen 
and their families attending. 





Part of the enthusiastic group which participated in the ever popular “wildcat” shoot. 





B aver County Junior Sportsman, Elwood City, has been extremely active in building shelters, 
planting trees and carrying on other conservation programs. Above is a group of the boys and 
Dilman Wiley the Club Secretary on their way to a corn roast. 
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Black Night hailed the advent of Spring with long hunting trips. 


(Continued from Page 11) 
in their eyes. “A striper, all right, Ed. A 
youngster, too.” “Just the thing for us. We'll 
take him home alive.” “Hurt bad, but we can 
doctor that.” 

Black Night scrambled for the mouth of 
the den. He couldn’t move more than several 
feet; but he tugged on, fear-inspired, until 
his leg was held by nothing except bloody, 
dirt-infected bone. At last he lay still. His 
body heaved in labored breathing; and his 
blinking eyes, the narrow beads of light that 
mirrored the helplessness of him, seemed to 
question the why of his throbbing leg, the 
why of the relentless brutality of man. 


All was quiet except the wind, which had 
ceased howling, and mourned now as if in 
regret of its fury. Black Night sensed some- 
thing pulling at his leg. He felt a movement 
beneath him. Soon, he was lifted into the 
air. The two trappers moved a long pole 
across their shoulders and Black Night 
dangled from the center. It had been done 
smoothly and quiet noiselessly, so that Black 
Night found no cause for alarm. 


Black Night was carried to the swamp-top 
farmhouse. He was carried so gently that he 
was not afraid. Rather, he was curious. He 
wondered what it was all about. It was not 
until he reached the house that he went on 
guard again. He scented dogs. 


The dogs did not appear. Black Night was 
carried into a shed and dropped smoothly on 
a straw-covered table. There, he became 
obsessed with his great pain; the warmth 
of the room started the circulation of the 
blood. When a strang rag was placed beneath 
his nose he went on guard again; but after a 
time, he sniffed at it, puzzled at the mys- 
terious smell. And gradually he slipped into 
unconsciousness. 

“He’s got it, Ed.” 

“Yeah, but that ether better hold him till 
I get out his scent sacs. And that leg—TI’ll 
have to do a lot of work on it if we want to 
keep our new pet alive.” 

When Black Night awakened, he was alone. 
A greyish blackness was about him, pierced 
only by a narrow shaft of light from above 


that he likened to the opening of his den at 
twilight. He recalled his capture and scram- 
bled quickly to leave the spot. He hobbled 
painfully in search of escape. He was lost. 
He was walled in. And his leg still pained 
him. Something clung to it; the trap, the 
rattling monster that had held him. He bit 
at it, but it was not hard; instead, it was 
quite soft. Each time he bit at it a sharp pain 
knifed up his leg. 


Later, he scented the meat of fowl. He be- 
came conscious of hunger. Nearby, he found 
a dead starling, and he ate with greed. His 
instinct for survival conquered the instinct 
of fear. 


He was left unmolested for several days. 
Food was thrown hastily to him through the 
window. He was allowed to adjust himself 
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GOD OF THE 
WILDERNESS 


to his environment, and given time to forget 
the horrors of being imprisoned in a stee] 
trap. His leg, still useless because of bang. 
ages, ceased gradually to pain. 

Then, one day, his captor came to him. He 
was terrified at sight of a man and backed 
quickly into a corner. As the man approach. 
ed, he went on guard, and when he felt him. 
self being touched, he convulsed his muscles, 

“Hah, sort of surprised? Well your days of 
throwing scent are over.” The trapper scooped 
the young skunk into his arms. He examined 
his leg, readjusted the splint, all the while 
grinning at the struggling animal with the 
satisfaction of a man who has proven him. 
self master. 


Black Night shrunk in fear. He expected 
some terrible thing to descend on him. When 
he felt his feet on the floor again he scur. 
ried for cover. 


“Kind of shy now,” mused the trapper, 
“but I guess you’ll get friendly yet.” 

That was the first of Black Night's sur- 
prises but there were countless more to fol- 
low. His means of defense had been destroy- 
ed. Time and again he tried to bring his 
scent glands into action. He continued to 
rely on his old weapon. It failed him com- 
pletely. But he was never to overcome the 
habit of raising his tail when angered, for 
the poor dumb beast could never lose hope. 

Each day the trapper visited him, each day 
he examined his wounds and re-dressed them. 
And each day Black Night tried to scent 
him, and bit and clawed; each time he was 
released he scurried quickly for cover. 


Thus days passed. Black Night was well 
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pain. 
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fed and well handled. After a time he was 
made to walk in the open with his master 
tied at the end of a long chain. At first, he 
spent these walks in wild attempts to escape, 
put gradually he accepted his fate and walk- 
ed obediently behind his captor. 


The world had softened for the young 
skunk. No longer was his a world of strife. 
No longer did constant danger overhang him. 
Food was brought to him. It was a serene 
world. Men became his friends; fear of them 
was swept from his eyes. They helped him 
when in danger. He was chained to an apple 
tree behind swamp-top house one day when 
a dog attacked him. He hunched and relied 
on his once-indominable defense, but it failed 
him. The dog circled, fangs bared and mouth 
foaming, watching for the chance to spring. 
Before he could attack, man rescued Black 
Night, driving the dog away. 


Finally, his leg was well again. He played 
about the yard at the end of his chain like a 
domesticated house-cat, submitting to the 
whispered sweet nothings and tender strokes 
of love as if he had never been wild. He was 
content with civilization. 


Then, the chain was removed from him. 
And the animal that had been obsessed with 
desire for escape now failed to venture be- 
yond the plowed-over lands adjacent to 
swamp-top house. The wilderness was not 
now in his consciousness. His world was 
swamp-top house and the barn, shed, garden 
and plowed-over lands in its environs. He 
was a domesticated animal who recognized 
man as his master. 


Sub-zero weather prevailed for several 
weeks. Sleet and snow storms poured from 
the bleak, light-starved skies, and recurring 
fogs wrapped the summit of Mt. Pocono. The 
cold was damp, piercing. February was 
ushered in by cold, drizzling rain. The moun- 
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tains were infinities of grey. Valleys steamed 
with frigid mist. All day long the forest was 
profoundly still except for the drip, drip, 
drip of rain-drops from the naked trees. Deer 
bunched in the scrub oak entanglements and 
smaller mammals and birds were nowhere 
to be seen. Occasionally, flocks of hungry 
crows soared across the tree-tops sounding 
their desolate caw. It was a bleak scene, a 
world of rain and cold. 


A February dawn awakened a burning in- 
stinct in Black Night. It also awakened dis- 
content. Deep within him, a restlessness was 
fired—a restlessness that grew stronger and 
stronger. He was no longer content to have 
his food brought to him. He became dark- 
loving and shy again, while the urge to roam 
at night pressed harder and harder. He 
awakened forgotten fears, forgotten desires. 
He was seized with a longing to hunt the 
trail alone again. 


The spark was ignited. The flame sput- 
tered to life and grew. It soared to tumult- 
uous heights. The result was inevitable. 
Nothing could drown the flame—nothing but 
appeasement of the great desire—for there 
was no will to battle complete domination. 
A natural instinct had flared up, demanded 
satisfaction. It was the instinct born in a 
creature of the wild and it demanded to be 
answered in the wild. 


Domestication! — All experiences in the 
evolution of it were forgotten. All friendli- 
ness, all lack-fear, were cast aside. The 
wilderness called. One of her sons was sum- 
moned to return. The wild sent primitive 
emotion out for him, deep from out her 
lonely, breast. 


He first felt strongly the longing for the 
wild one dark, windswept night. He didn’t 
sleep that night, but paced with the howl- 
ing wind, circling and circling his prison 
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shed in hopeless search of escape. Dawn 
found him deep in slumber, however, and 
when he awakened, the longing seemed dead. 


But the longing returned. It came as the 
low wind hushed down the pine and mapled 
slopes of Mt. Pocono. The mating call; un- 
tamed, savage, beautiful. And so, one bleak- 
skied day, Black Night found himself out- 
side of the shed when the urge returned. He 
answered it. He began to wander without 
realizing that it was the end of his home- 
paradise. He left without trying to slink 
away and without fear of detection. He went 
as if drawn by a giant magnet; indeed, he 
was! He passed the swamp-top clearing and 
plowed-over lands, passed the wild huckle- 
berry thickets, passed the tumbling Bush- 
kill. He plodded laurel-flanked trails and 
climbed the rock-strewn bluff. At last, he 
halted. His sensitive nose sniffed about him. 
Soon, he slipped silently into a well worn 
aperture under the bluff rock-ledge—back 
into the wild. He had come home. The 
silent, invisible Hand, guide to the wild and 
the children of the wild, had brought him 
home. 


Black Night, the wild, was a slave to the 
instincts of the wild. He had returned to the 
land of his fathers: to the muffled roar of 
the Bushkill, the rising and falling com- 
plaints of the forest wind, the dominating 
cry of the distant wildcat; he had returned 
to his world of savage hunts and virgin 
loneliness. It was true heritage. He would 
néver again return to civilization. It seemed 
almost as if the animal, too, had been stirred 
as the poet Robert Service when he penned: 


“There’s a whisper on the night-wind, there’s 
a star agleam to guide us, 


And the wild is calling, calling .. . let us 
go.” 
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however, let me assure you that this com- 
parison is not intended to promote or cause 
ill will. To wit: One trapper caught and 
killed 141 gray foxes during the months of 
June, July, August, September, October and 
up to about the middle of November during 
1937. Approximately 70% or ninety-nine 
foxes of that total catch was made prior to 
October 15 and these amounted to exactly 
nothing, as far as fur value is concerned. In 
fact there was a waste of approximately 
$148.50 worth of furs at a fair estimate of 
$1.50 per animal, which was brought about 
for no other reason than that a stimulus to 
kill was backed up by a law approved by 
an uninformed body of sportsmen. That 
waste, plus $396.00 of bounty pressure, 
amounted to $544.50, exclusive of the small 
game killed which naturally fell in line with 
the operation. During 1938 the same trapper 
repeated his practice with a total catch of 107 
gray foxes up to the first day of November. 
He took his traps out of the woods when 
other trappers were hauling their traps in. 
Could anything be more discouraging 


If it is not sufficient reason to convince 
you that some sportsmen have been and con- 
tinue to be guilty of the sin of prodigality, 
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please be informed that those foxes were 
taken out of an area which up until a few 
years ago was almost an impenetrable wild- 
erness. However, in the last three years it 
has become a wide open place and, strictly 
speaking, a big game section where only a 
very few individuals go to hunt for rabbits 
and grouse. 


Even among the fox hunters we can pick 
out the warm weather “sportsmen” who, not 
satisfied with late September and early 
October shooting, run their dogs throughout 
the merry month of March when and while 
the female fox is heavily burdened with 
young, and this practice continues during 
April when the young may be lying in want 
while their mother is pursued, only to perish 
when their mother is slain. One effective 
load of shot, be it in March or April, may 
mean the death of four to ten foxes instead 
of just one. 


With the biggest portion of our forest cut 
up like a checker board, with roads criss- 
crossing everywhere as the result of C.C.C. 
activity, the last strongholds of our wild 
creatures have been pierced. And, believe 
it or not, unless we wake up and regard 
with a sound mind this plea in behalf of the 
fox, the time will come when we shall all 
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feel regrets. Time goes on but it is too 
valuable to let pass any further without put- 
ting the skids on destructive practices. 


Incidentally, is it not true that when you, 
a rabbit or grouse or ringneck pheasant hun- 
ter, go out into the woods and perchance 
bag a fox, you feel elated about it? 


Fox control is, of course, necessary and 
there is a way to handle the job and keep it 
effective even under the present classification 
of “predator”, and the continued payment of 
the present bounty, but under a limited, sea- 
sonal order. The suggested measure is as fol- 
lows: 


Red and gray fox (hunting and trapping 
restricted). Open season October 10 to the 
last day of February. 

The general use of traps as applicable to 
wild animals to be prohibited by law from 
March 1 to October 9. (Not to apply to land- 
owner or lessee when necessary to control 
depredating animals.) Exceptions: In the 
taking of muskrats, beavers and otters, dur- 
ing the month of March in any such year as 
an open season may be declared by the Com- 
mission. 

These measures approved and adopted by 
the Pennsylvnia Trappers’ Association, as 
well as a number of fox hunters. 
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Following is a list of the persons who have been denied the right to hunt in Pennsylvania this year. 
Name Address County Name Address County Name Address County 
Aaron, Grant, Strattanville ......... Olarion Bennet, Merle Otis, R. D., Grampian Clearfield Campbell, Theodore F., R. D. 2, 
Allen, Bugene Henry, R. D. 3, North Benshaw, Benjamin, 2nd St., 8. Forksville ........cccccsccsceseees Sullivan 
IONE ocr ocvcwcnvessccvccccccceses Potter BE Gan cs oseesccscevenssen ees Clinton Capello, Anthony, 14 Sherman St., 
Altimore, Sam, Rossiter ............. Indiana Berg, Robert John, R. D. 3, Smeth- Lock Haven .....cscscccsevsevees Clinton 
Anderson, Horace B., 813 Nat'l. Bank a ee aa rere Centre Cappos, Anthony, 49 Chathan St., 
Building, Johnstown .............. Cambria Benyak, Joseph Frank, Billmyer .... Lancaster co  oreTT rE re Allegheny 
= Kenneth C., R. D. 3, Pleas- ~ Benton, Millard Cecil, Pine Glen .... McKean nr ape Bia rg Iselin des caisiantns Indiana 
PEED ib wc cdivc ces bs ectwscowecses . Venango Besecker, Ed. Lincoln, R. D. 1, Carnell, Harold W., Amaranth ...... Fulton 
——_- Angelo A., 27 Cardott St., mm aoe re IE Os ei McKean Carpenter, Leonard, Crooked Creek.. Tioga 
BOWBY . «eee ercanscnsecvescenes Billett, Edward D., R. D. 2, Belle- Case, Russel W., R. D. 1, Narrows- 
— Mathias L., R. D. 2, Kutz- ene Bre EC ius > « gi sispn vars sso a-s Centre burg, N. Y. ..seeeeee cece seeeeees Non-Resident 
Anundson, Loraine T.. 106 W. Main on Billman, Walter A., 500 Shuman S&t., Casselberry, Ralph, Hillsgrove ...... Sullivan 
a | eee Es bscebaandus ke aes aes Columbia Cehovin, Joseph, James City ........ Elk 
Arnold, Theodore J., R. D. 7, Bellevue Allegheny ~ Biscoff, Carl, R. D., Albion ........ Erie Champluvier, Earnest, R. D. 1, Lacey- b 
Aungst, Clarence R., Avis .......... ’ Clinton Bisel, John C., R. D. 1, Fort Hill.. Somerset gail tak! Me diene alee Md a 
Aungst, Maynard F., Avis .......... Clinton Blatt, Paul W., R. D., Sinking Spring Berks Chapman, Dorsey Samuel, 108 West aan 
Bloom, Wilbur George, Alexandria... Huntingdon ° Middle St Gettysburg , ‘ Adame 
Bable, Arthur B., Darlington ....... Beaver Blumenauer, Wilford, 6157 Ridge Chatten Oecae BAuard. B. D:, Meas... . 
Badeau, Walter Edwin, Box 55, Ker- Ave., yee ceng od pea ty Philadelphia Valley — iepioentid . Seiten 
i ie ke ein gb bes0vepnee 048060 Elk Bobeck, Anthony John, Mountain St., . 29 PA ne oa tee nese gteeees oan . 
Bagrosky, Geo. Edward, 6% E. Third NN CX EE IES Wi nhs no.0:0'00 vie Northumberland inet eee ie ps Bs 9 coe Pseemey 
ep BNI WR sass cece peccccccce Mifflin Boddorf, Ray Ellsworth, Ringgold... Jefferson Ciccolini, Artimo, Haws Sarena Mifflin 
Bailey, Dorr, R. D. Troy .......... Bradford Bond, Jesse Wright, R. D. 2, Saylors- Clark, Geo. Hall, R. D., Brockport.. Elk 
Bailey, Floyd Bugene, New Canaan, SOUP PPT TITTLE Te OE Monroe Clark. Henry Westfield’ Z4 Tioga 
SR ee Non-Resident Booth, Clifford J., R. D. 3, Smeth- ae ao gg gg i ee ER. 
Baker, Lioyd Francis, R. D. 2, Orr- port McKean oe Soaks eekict Game Gas 
OF ee ay eee eta Bowers, “David, Penn Run .......... Indiana yn bg ore Herbert, Lg yore -- Coe 
Baltozer, Orville F., R. D., Fayetts- Boyles, Joseph Reed, Star Route, S. a es. oo Se McKean 
ville, So. Mountain ............... Adams | PRS ror eee Venango Close, Edward Frank, R. D. 1, Finley- 
Barkman, Oscar Raymond, 801 W. Bracewell, Robert, Jr., 200 Laveer witia ee Warren 
Ee eee Warren ey a aan Philadelphia vende SiMiaasihins RD. 3. Dallas We 
Barndt, Harry Richard, R. D. 6, Breach, William, 2118 Turner St., Senne ales aeaned, Sy &, tee. oe 
tee oka nh sane 64k Oe 6S Somerset Hlarriaburg ......csscvcccccsscsecse Dauphin Brockway ch agente z Jeffersor 
Barnes, Jesse, 641 S. 10th St., Brenneman, Andrew B., Granville .. Mifflin Colarossi, Antonio, 1550 8. Norwick ; 
EE ERE er ee ree Berks Breuer, Henry, 1614 70th Street, St Philadelphia ’ Philadelphi 
Barosky, John, R. D. 1, Box 308, Brooklyn, N. Y. .........-+++++++ Non-Resident Cole,’ Webster W., E. D. 2, DuBols.. Clearfield 
PEE Dati ns Gc decane secsconns Cambria Bricker, Samuel C., 415 Hill St., Connors. Claude A.. Benesette Ca 
Baughman, James Edward, R. D. 5, South Williamsport .............. Lycoming Cook, Ralph D., R. D. 1, Fayetteville Franklin 
Humphreys, Greensburg ........... Westmoreland Bridge, Fred Wesley, 69% Willard Coveleski, Frank A.. 919 Scott St 
Baylor, Theodore Paul, 625 Darby Big PRUNE. boat hossinedecvcces McKean Kulpmont ae ; i Northumberland 
Pe tianoesntsdeshes ke Delaware Brouse, Russell, R. D. 3, Middleburg Snyder Crawford Elmer i. , R. »: ‘3. York.. York ” 
Beaver, Herman, R. D. 3, Middleburg Snyder Bushley, Lawrence W., Sackett .... Elk Crediford, Kenneth, Waterville...... Lycoming 
——— W., 829 Scull St., ti Bushor, Arthur J., Sinnamahoning... Cameron Crodford, Tomie, 58 Neversink St., 
eueieces bits ob eh heud> eeus ? . IRE fs occ wdee eens tat heya ce iv<, Se 
Beck, Clifford W., R. D. 2, W Cacciola, John, Ave. ‘‘W’’ & E Mite a al . man 
at Mee tes ong + Rog Siallliealntemad ee Cuownover, Theetere C., Hiderton.... Arseiaia 
Bender, Charles W., Park Ave. & 7th Caciola, Anthony, 58 Oak St., New ville’ Br ee ce ee 
i CEE Wiceecedceurssebses - Blair Ee” “cscekonddwektoeee ae Non-Resident Culp Walter James, "43 Search ‘St... . ' 
Bendlock, Pete, Delancey .......... Jefferson Calvert, Robert Harry, 241 Sandy St., Shickshinny 3 , —e 
Beneski, William, 131 Yale St., Par- ING a caesktskscashsanseaekn ws Clearfield Cummings, Donald Sidney, 1307 Sill 
STR aru cacee sek hicni beset Luzerne Campbell, Donald, 127 Llewellyn Tg ella . Warres 
Bennet, Carl Ovis, R. D., Grampian.. Clearfield Road, Montclair, N. J. ........:- Non-Resident Curry, Dave, Miola ................ Clarion 
Dalmaso, Reno, Star Route, Franklin Venango 
Dando, Martin, Kingston, Latrobe... Westmoreland 
Danko, John, dr., WiCOK ......00000 Elk 
Davis, Paul Leroy, 80 Corydon St., 
eT reer errr ee McKean 
DeJohn, John, Reynoldsville, R. D. 3 Jefferson 
Demko, Joseph, Walston ............ Jefferson 
Dennis, Robert, R. D. 9, Wellsboro.. Tioga 
Densmore, Anson Erwin, Oswayo .... Potter 
DePasquale, Emile, 435 Pearle St., 
PUCCODUPED 22 cc ccc cccccccccccccces Allegheny 
Derigo, Richard Joseph, Hazelhurst.. Elk 
Derr, Frederick John, Muncy Valley.. Sullivan 
(Alias Fred Derr) 
Derr, Paul William, R. D. 1, Kutz- 
EN dcddpun 5.00 b.6 0.006660 06006 50808 Berks 
DeSabato, Alphonso, 1208 8. Broad 
ee ro Cee Philadelphia 
Disney, Hardison D., West Fairview Cumberland 
Dixon, Phillip Ellis, Richardsville... Jefferson 
Dobson, Geo. John, R. D. 3, North 
DE cSeied oaNGN eu 0-005 00 0564600580 Erie 
Dodge, Fred, Jr., 423 Grant Ave., 
EE eae ares Crawford 
Dolan, Geo. Edward, Box 104, Lin- 
DAs S54 caCdEsweewsaneseereaked Montgomery 
Dominick, Edward, R. D. 1, Finley- 
EN 50605-34060 60y 6 0044200 56000086 Warren 
Drake, Lynn Eric, Box 142, Shingle- 
ES PEEP errr Te Tere Te Potter 
Duttry, Lee Roy, R. D. 2, DuBois... Clearfield 
Earon, William Guy, Williamsport.. Lycoming 
ickley, Ernest Elmer, R. D., Milroy. Mifflin 
Eggenberger, Edw., Greeley ........ Pike 
Eggenberger, Nicholas, Lackawaxen.. Pike 
Egolf, Joseph Leslie, Loysville...... Perry 
Ehret, Wilbur Jonas, 2917 Hudson 
Se Meee rere errs eee Erie 





He thought you shot the Easter Bunny. 


Eidman, Gilbert August, Camp Mead 
Road, Shipley Heights, Md. 
Engle, William Victor, 37 Chestnut 
Bt., Wilkes-Barre ....ccescecccses 
Eyer, Delbert W., R. D. 1, Loganton 


Farner, Wallace M., 55 Balm S8t., 
UE 5 oes tenes ccnevadessene 


Non-Resident 


Luzerne 
Clinton 


Dauphin 


Feight, Geo. Howard, R. D. 2, Everett Bedford 


Felix, Thomas, R. D., New Paris.... 
Fenstermacher, Harold, 204 N. 5th 
eee 
Ferree, Clyde, 2612-14th St., Ellwood 
Ey. 04.6.00490940026000 sapdecgnesen 
Fiesler, Ethelbert, R. D. 1, North 
Girard 


Bedford 


Erie 





3ER 


nd 


nt 





1939 


Name Address 


an, Bernard James, 2419 S. 
rath St., Philadelphia ........-+.- 
Fisher, Harry Eugene, Shumans..... 
Fitrer, Russell Peter, 114 Moss 8t., 

AdiNG .----seer eres eeseeets seeees 
Ph 9 Floyd O0., Star Route, Kane.. 
Fleming, Loren, C.C.C. Camp No. 108, 

WIN vocecceccccceecccseeesonces 
pect Emil, N. Chestnut St., Bath.. 
Fogle, Claude Charles, R. D. 1, Pal- 

WOM ccccccescccscccserseccscces 
aden, James, 1220 W. Pleasant St., 


Poor Nathan Henry, R. D. 1, Bedford 
Foth, Barton Howard, Aspers ...... 
Fried, Allen Clair, R. D. 3, York.... 
Friends, Firmand, Millerton ste eeees 
Fromknecht, Michel W., 2113 Pine 
BE gabadecccescenssesecane 
gduess, en. W., R. D. 1, Blooms- 


DUPE vce ce cece eset e eee eeeeeeeeees 


Ganard, Patrick Joseph, R. D. 1, 

Wilkes-Barre f 
Gargasz, Frank, R. D. 3, Volant.... 
Gates, George W., R. D. 1, Martins- 


BE disco ec ce chess es ce esee eee 
Geatsler, Paris Eugene, R. D. 1, 
Columbia .....-- ee cee ee eereseceene 
Gers, Frederick Lewis, Lewistown... 
Goodreau, Adolphus Fay, Bucktail 
Trail, St. MaryS .....-+e+sseeeee 
Graham, John, Sheffield ..........+- 
Grassnik, Ernest, Fair Harbor, N. Y.. 
Graver, Fred C., Ligonier .......... 
Graver, Robert A., Ligonier ........ 
Gray, Mease Winfield, Avis Ue teteeee 
Greencavish, Charles, 813 Winters 
Ave., West Hazleton ............ 
Grigsby, John William, R. D. 2, 
Smethport 
Grimes, Milton, Everett ............ 
Guenzi, Thomas, 38 8S. High St., 
Greenville 
Gunsallus, Russel A., Blanchard..... 
Gunther, Aleck Herman, 540 Lincoln 
re) AEE eee 


Hackett, Cecil G., 3 Westfield, R.D. 4 
Haines, Wilson, R. D. 1, Middleburg 
Hall, Raymond Lee, Box 396 Monaca. 
Harding, Daniel B., 315 Roosevelt 
BE Ties o3 0.5.06 0 a6 4 045060008 
Harpster, Clark, Penna. Furnace.... 
Harter, Earnest, Munson ............ 
Haynes, Walter J., R. D., Rock City 
TOES, Bs co ctvtssece eee 
Heffner, Paul Wm., 728 EB. 2nd S8t., 
I i960 5.06 600e bene ve tele ewe 
Helwig, Russell Dale, R. D., Me- 
ows veanlen dew ee ekals oe 
Herbstreitt, Joseph C., R. 
IPC PY Pies re 
Herbstreitt, Richard M., R. D. 4, 
Ce Leck nddedbabwes dee uend 
Herman, Guy, R. D. 1, Middleburg. . 
Herring, Charles F., R. D. 5, Somer- 
a ee eee ee eee ees 
Heskett, Earl, 1036 Priestly Ave., 
EE, ov no bevesecceseees 
Hickman, Stephen, R. D. 1, Dunns 
Re eee 
Hinderliter, Dean A., Strattonville.. 
Hines, George Herbert, R. D. 1, 
sac aldose ces 0a Sees 
Hinkle, Homer, R. D., Aitch ........ 
Hoffman, Dominick John, Gen. De- 
Se NE oc ccaccccseceve 
Holcomb, Owen Meredith, Oswayo... 
Hollenbaugh, Meredith, Latrobe 
Holler, Edw. C., 418 Conrad Ave., 
OT SS Pee 
Hollerick, Joseph Menry, 319 Church 
i MROUNUOM. so 55 ose escceas ees 
Hollingshead, George, Harrisonville. . 
Houck, Harvey, R. D. 1, Paradise... 
Houston, Abe Pierce, Kylertown.... 
Huber, Wm. Henry, 1234 Carbon St., 
Se ere 
Hughes, Charles L., 121 Penn St., 
ns as saan veo vacua 
Hughes, Jeptha, R. D. 1, Tioga..... 
Hughes, Walter Crock, R. D. 1, 
ES oe 5 sce 000s s0eeece 
Hunter, Walter, R. D., Ashland 
eS eee 
Huntingdon, Clarence R., Crenshaw, 
B.D, Brockway ........0ccccce 
Jackson, Cecil J., R. D. 2, Smethport 
Jaggi, Wayne Delose, Columbus..... 
Jankauskas, Peter, Jr., R. D. 3, 
Co. 5 6 Fe coke eae oc 
Johnson, Chapman C©., Buckingham... 
Johnson, Harry, R. D. 1, Olanta.... 
(Alias Pete Johnson) 
Jones, Elwood, 113 Ferry St., Easton. 
Jones, Samuel G., R. D. 1, Newburg. 
Jordon, James W., Warfordsburg.... 


Kachmarsky, Nick, Lopez .......... 

Kauffman, Milton Henry, E. Windsor 
yea peere 

Keen, Victor Elias, R. D. 1, Wilkes- 
Barre 


County 


Philadelphia 
Columbia 


Bradford 
Northampton 


Northampton 
Erie 
Bedford 
Adams 
York 
Tioga 
Erie 
Columbia 
Luzerne 
Lawrence 
Blair 
Lehigh 


Lancaster 
Mifflin 


Elk 

Warren 
Non-Resident 
Westmoreland 
Westmoreland 
Clinton 
Luzerne 


McKean 
Bedford 


Mercer 
Centre 


Erie 

Tioga 

Snyder 
Beaver 

York 
Huntingdon 
Clearfield 
Non-Resident 
Luzerne 
Juniata 


Potter 


Potter 
Snyder 


Somerset 
Erie 


Washington 
Jefferson 


Monroe 
Huntingdon 


Elk 
Potter 


. Westmoreland 


Washington 
Allegheny 
Fulton 
Lancaster 
Clearfield 
Berks 


Centre 
Tioga 


Berks 
Schuylkill 
Jefferson 


McKean 
Erie 


Lackawanna 
Montgomery 
Clearfield 


Northampton 
Cumberland 
Fulton 


Sullivan 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


Name Address 


Kephart, William, Spring St., Em- 
EE a Poe ee eae 
Kerestes, George, R. D. 2, Darlington 
Kerns, Raymond Lee, Perkins, West 
Virginia 


Kerstetter, Ralph Ray, Coburn...... 
Kesterholt, Ellis B., R. 1, Rey- 
OO OE POO CT rrr 


Kesterholt, Wm. N., R. D. 4, Brook- 
i ERE LOCO eT ee 
Killinger, Frank, R. D. 2, Mill Hall.. 
Kingston, Dewey L., Shohola Falls... 
Kingston, Nelson, Lords Valley...... 
(Alias Jake Kingston) 
Kitchen, Murry R., R. D. 1, LaJose.. 
Kitchen, Sam, Jr., R. D. 1, LaJose.. 
Klinedinst, Stewart L., 131 Linden 
ee Ee oe eee 
Klinger, Samuel H., McClure....... 
Kocker, Earl, R. D. 1, Danielsville. . 
Kocker, Roy, R. D. 1, Palmerton.... 
Kondisko, Andrew Paul, Allport...... 
Kosarych, John, Box 206, Baden..... 
Kraft, Andrew H., R. D. 2, Halifax. 
Kramer, Edward B., R. D. 2, 
MOMWOMIOVEIND. beck s 666s ndceecents 
Krepick, Daniel, Wiconisco ........ 
Kriouski, John Edward, R. D. 3, Rey- 
NUNES i asta sade eed wepa eae aan 
Ladd, Dennie, R. D. 1, Allenwood... 
Laird, LeRoy Alvin, R. D. 1, St. 
re en rr ae 
Lansberry, Merl Gerald, Mineral 
GMI: . ac cs 4.0 adn Sbwtecevannea 
Lassardi, Angelo, Colver ............ 
Lauver, Thomas W., Milroy ........ 
Lawer, Charles Coltman, 60 Beach 
St., Rockaway, N. J 


County 


Cameron 
Beaver 


Non-Resident 
Centre 


Jefferson 


Jefferson 
Clinton 
Schuylkill 
Pike 


Clearfield 
Clearfield 


Lancaster 
Snyder 
Northampton 
Northampton 
Clearfield 
Beaver 
Dauphin 


Montgomery 
Dauphin 


Jefferson 
Lycoming 
Elk 
Clearfield 
Cambria 
Mifflin 


Non-Resident 


LeBeouf, Maurice J., R. D. 1, Hawley Wayne 
Leed, Walter Phares, Akron ........ Lancaster 
Lehman, Paul Richard, Newville.... Cumberland 
Lemke, Chester Francis, Dorothy, 

Se SG cv eceves-oss au cnauebes Westmoreland 
Lender, Walter Paul, R. D. 1, Utah- 

err Rireas-s - Clearfield 
Lewis, George Monroe, R. D. 2, Stone- 

ee ee ee eee Mercer 
Lewis, Melvin Caldwell, 2213 Colum- 

we See ek es fe Blair 
Liesko, Peter, R. D. 1, No. Girard... Erie 
Lidwell, Patrick, Ashville ........... Cambria 
Lidwell, Roger, Ashville ............ Cambria 
Lingle, Ralph, R. D., Spring Mills.. Centre 
Liptak, Steve, Byrnedale, Jay Twp.. Elk 
Lohr, George E., R. D. 2, Bellefonte. Centre 
Long, John, R. D. 1, Wilkes-Barre... Luzerne 





Name Address 


Long, Walter Earl, 475 Hermitage 
ee ee ee 
Loring, Clair E., Black Lick ........ 
Loughran, Joseph F., Jr., 105 For- 
rest Road, Springfield ............ 
Love, George J., 1 Cherry St., 
EE. a's gh + 6 Rb waaninwe axed 
Lowman, Donald Lindale, R. D. 4 
Es chen sds Se codeedt educa cs 
Lucia, Angelo Joseph, 16% Morrison 
ea RU oc ona Se eudee ks Uaeuame 
Lucia, Louis Joseph, 1307 Sill St., 
MPR RAMEN 6 dived cnnes-+cmaaies an 
Machamer, David, Wiconisco ..,..... 
Majerich, Frank, 2ist & Lawrence 
ee re eee 
Malnerich, Anthony, Venetia ....... 
Maloney, Anthony, Clune ........... 
Marshall, John Henry, Bangor ....... 
Matenkowski, John, R. D. 1, Clear- 
ra Olas oss vi cont ban sec éacaeas 
Mathews, Charles Wampum ......... 
(Alias Charlie) 
Matteson, Charles N., Wattsburg.... 
Mattivi, August, R. D., Kersey...... 
Mayes, George T., Jr., Mill Hall.... 
McCalla, Norman C., Youungstown, 
Gs dats ove bee oeeek qwkh cals acess 
McCloskey, Larry Edw., R. D. 3, 
IL 'a.c'x « dale hie mad a gabe 6 
McCluskey, George W., R. D. 2, 
GrerO- FM sicccebacsusvcceanesesa 
McConnon, Eugene Jos., Leeper ..... 
McCracken, Thurman 0O., 1182 Win- 
ton Ave., Akron, Ohio .......... ° 
McDermitt, Charles H., R. D. 1, 


SG ED g's ob ae ca dvd swig Wawa os 
McKimm, Ase, Driftwood .......... 
McMannus, Freeman, R. D. 1, Coal 

CE ..0 wehbe Us eed eb eeaueeeones ar 
MeMonigle, Paul Jack, West Decatur. 
McNaughton, Daniel J., Fisher...... 


Meckley, Jacob Lester, 137 Bainbridge 


County 


Philadelphia 


Indiana 


Delaware 


Dauphin 
Lehigh 
Washington 
Indiana 
Northampton 


Clearfield 
Lawrence 


Clinton 
Non-Resident 
Centre 


Mercer 
Clarion 


Non-Resident 


Clinton 
Cameron 


Washington 
Clearfield 
Jefferson 


St., Blizabethtown ............... Lancaster 
Meekins, Walter, Commodore ....... Indiana 
Merritts, Milton H., R. D. 3, Hunt- 

AS ea, ee 5 eee re Huntingdon 
Mertsoc, Adam J., Sabinsville....... Tioga 
Meyer, Geo. Deal, Loysville ........ Perry 
Michael, J. Beaver, R. D. 1, Muncy.. Lycoming 
Mickens, Julius, Box 272, Fairchance. Fayette 


Miller, Eugene, Harrison Valley .... 
Miller, George, Sheffield ............ 
Miller, George M., R. D. 2, Latrobe.. 
Miller, Howard, E. Mill St., Nesque- 

DE Ged an a 00 6 vanes ese 


y) 4 
Vers 
FW 


a 


Tioga 
Warren 
Westmoreland 


Carbon 








Ch 


“Last year the guy that owns this farm said the next time he catches me here he’s going to 
shoot my pants full of holes.” 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


“Bread and Butter, Samuel.” 


Name Address County 
Miller, Lewis, R. D. 2, Union City... Erie 
Miller, Roland J., Haws .......... -- Mifflin 
Mills, Roland Edward, R. D. 4, 

DEED.. ovarccabeocenescscecs «++. Wayne 
Missmer, Revel W., 608 N. 8th St., 

EE - cn cddiog os ccnccecccesions Lehigh 
Miechick, John, Delancey .......... Jefferson 
Moate, Albert Ceeley, Jr., R. D., 

Be Pr er rrr ree Cameron 
Moate, Albert Clifford, Jr., R. D. 

EE Sn sce budlls vths ese 0se0e% Cameron 
Monroe, Perry, Granville Summit.... Bradford 
Morgret, Earl L., R. D. 1, Amaranth. Fulton 
Moyer, Chas. B., Georgetown, Del. .. Non-Resident 
Moyer, Theo. M., Avis ............ - Clinton 
Moyer, Wilson, East Mauch Chunk.. Carbon 
Mudge, Harold A., R. D., Greentown. Pike 
Mumford, Theo. Harrison, R. D. 5, 

Pe . -thb@csscgnn se uh desk Jefferson 
Murowsky, Edward, R. D. 1, White 

RED. MADE Ncwecsisbeeseccowecs Luzerne 
Musick, Randall T., Woodward ..... Centre 
Nastase, Samuel Francis, Snow Shoe. Centre 
Neilson, John, R. D. 1, Norristown.. Montgomery 
Nickel, Samuel Alfred, R. D. 3, New- 

TE. 4.0000 020 ckénbeies <0 ewdes © Cumberland 
Nicolai, Cesari, 108 W. Elm &8t., 

aaa oe Montgomery 
Nies, Otto, Spring St., Loraine..... . Cambria 
Nieswonger, Clair M., Strattonville.. Jefferson 
Nissley, Edward R., R. D. 1, Marietta Lancaster 
Nissley, Walter R., R. D. 1, Marietta Lancaster 
Nocero, Guiseppi N., Edmon ....... Armstrong 
Noel, Henry, 211 No. St., McSher- 

rystown ..... Pe See Adams 
Nolph, Guy Irwin, R. D. 1, Reynolds- 

See ee Jefferson 
Novack, Anthony, 6111 Bingham St., 

ol a ae Philadelphia 
Novosat, Joseph Anthony, Byrnedale.. Elk 
Novosat, Michael Adam, Weedville.. Elk 
Nulf, Oscar Wm., Brockport ....... Elk 
Oertley, Walter P., 64 Montmorenci 

OT § cece bdh «cine rcccs Elk 
Olewine, Patrick, Hollidaysburg Blair 
Olmsted, Harold, 306 Penn Ave., 

DIES, £0 chad ob eeenes > oneees Berks 
Oster, Thomas Henry, 7310 Irvine 

ee a Allegheny 
Padilla, Augustine Jos., R. D. 1, 

gos er Se Potter 
Painter, Harry A., 130 Biddle St., 

Pe aiidnenibe eke hut oe ash on © ks Elk 


Painter, Harry A., 451 No. Ave., 


Name Address County 
DE 1+ spa kwieabedvavas oe os Armstrong 
Papesch, Jos. Wm., 6403 Roland Ave., 
ED bocce laa asawus ooo Non-Resident 
Parks, Albert, R. D. 1, Pine Croft.. Fulton 
Parr, Woodrow, 211 York St., Han- 
DE Dictine a Ssh0edsh sé onkne shes ewan Adams 
Payne, Dale, R. D. 1, Girard....... Warren 


Payne, John, R. D. 1, No. Girard... Erie 
Pederson, Gunnert J., 417 Penna Ave., 


Ne ee Warren 
Pegananoff, Sam, 316 B. 2nd St., 

NN. a-dck Maik ates wiashdl e's Chke's0 400s 8 Erie 
Peifer, Patrick, Newfoundland ...... Wayne 
Pennebaker, Forrest R., R.D., 

IE ° 5.5 od ween ccededss Juniata 
Perry, Jess B., Jr., Clarendon...... Warren 
Peters, Walter L., R. D. 4, Mech- 

RE 5. cantadctees evhdceeens Cumberland 
Pfanner, Harry Clover, 305 N. Easton 

Road, Willow Grove ............. Montgomery 


Phillips, Walter L., Shinglehouse.... Potter 
Pierce, John Robert, R. D. 1, Costello Potter 
Pierce, Kenneth Roland, R. D. 2, 
PEE os Sabah ad dbnnd bee 000600 McKean 
Pinnin, Michael, 1106 ‘‘D’’ St., S. E., 
er rere Non-Resident 
Poole, Cecil Albert, 24 Barnes 8t., 
ls. su ialse oe Oude now ¥s00 00° Warren 
Poorman, Roger, N. Allegheny St., 
a ee eee Centre 
Post, Howard, 115 Cherry St., Athens Bradford 
Potteigher, Earl, R. D. 1, Harrisburg Dauphin 
Prindible, Joseph G., R. D. 1, Kane... MKeacn 
Pringle, Richard L., R. D. 5, Coud- 


SEDs 0 «sk tibvastddabeiGwesecce Potter 
Prough, Ira Madison, 2 Penn Ave., 

ER ee eee Huntingdon 
Pryor, Wm. (colored), 3 W. Home 

ce Me MOUND on Soles Se ck cdcccece Lawrence 
Quick, Leroy E., R. D. 4, Apollo.... Armstrong 
Rabold, Charles C., 2306-4th Ave., 

0 Ee a rere Yh * ee Blair 
Rachau, Clyde I., Castanea ......... Clinton 
Rafferty, James W., Grampian ..... Clearfield 
Rager, Galen, R. 266 Cypress Ave., 

EOS ee & COR Cambria 
Rauch, Lewis Edgar, R. D. 1, McAlis- 

Ee Ae eee oe ae Juniata 
Rausch, Norman Alfred, 526 EB. 6th 

Pe ro Sern Allegheny 
Ravenis, Vincent John, R. D. 2, 

A ee Columbia 
Ream, Warren Andrew, Denver ..... Lancaster 
Reapsome, Benjamin F., R. D. 1, 

| SO eS ay ee ee Lancaster 










OCTOBER 

Name Address County 
Reasinger, Arnold Leroy, Hospital 

| Rr rie Clearfield 
Redding, Wm. Francis II, R. D. 2, 

RUE nu ccd dcickae cs benesene < - Adams 
Reindollar, Fern, 215 York St., Han- 

CUE bcs biedenknee dn passenescese« +.» Adams 
Reph, Theo. Roosevelt, R. D. 1, 

EO Ceci dee catetbassaene Northampton 
Rhines, Wm. James, 218 Grove St., 

WEY 6 icicecscctesctsseeesesices Elk 
Rhodes, George David, 131 2nd St., 

a er ry ree ee Cumberland 
Rhodes, Robert H., Houstontown.... Fulton 
Rhone, George, 1145% Chestnut St., 

ey Tee ELE eee eee ++ Northumberland 
Rhone, Robert, Mount Union ....... Huntingdon 
Richardson, Basil, Cedar Run....... Lycoming 
Richardson, Talmage (colored), Wam- 

ATONE EES PEE TS eo rer te Lawrence 
Rickard, Deuwain, Glasgow ........ Cambria 
Ritter, Mrs. Heyward, R. D. 1, New 

FT PP TER TEETER ERTL Le Beaver 
Robinson, Clarence F., R. D. 1, 

PP Lecnsccausdwe see ceesepeeee Potter 
Romania, Pete, LOpeS ...ccecccvcecs Sullivan 
Rowe, Howard W., R. D., Rummer- 

MEE. °4.05 SA'Wiedva'ed dss b 5 ea wes eeeee Bradford 
Rowles, Donald James, R. D. 1, 

EN | a5 cobs Saavces eb si Vtsecewe 4s Clearfield 
Rowles, Geo. Arthur, R. D. 4, Clear- 

NE. gukoas 0k dees 4 vaseeu weueweee Clearfield 
Rubright, Leroy Luther, 5036 Lees- 

re Ts DD aa VekaWw a tweed ee Berks 
Rugg, Jesse W., R. D. 1, Mill Run.. Fayette 
Rugg, Lincoln, R. D. 2, Dunbar...... Fayette 
Rung, Stanley, R. D. 1, Mt. Union.. Huntingdon 
Rupert, Fred, Beech Creek ........ Clinton 
Sabo, Michael G., 307 Center Ave., 

Pn “ia. , casa dcaskoneeucee Westmoreland 
Sackash, Mike, Cramer .........00. Indiana 
Sacks, John, Zeiglersville .......... Montgomery 
Saiers, Lee Oliver, R. D. 1, Roulette. Potter 
Santony, Frank B., R. D., Brockport. Elk 
Gawaind, SOR, PORCO oe cciivocccsess Elk 
Scharff, Ralph G., Strausstown . Berks 
Schrackengast, Bruce C., Millheim.. Centre 


Sciallis, Frank, 38 James St., New 
ROG ROMS | o awenesdavwues boewed yee 
Seiple, Paul M., 120 Washington St., 
Bangor 
Sellers, John Calvin, 523 8S. Centre 
a | PET TL eee 
Sentiwany, Rudolph P. Junedale.... 
Shade, T. E. 316 E. Bald Eagle St., 
TOG THAVGR ccccccccnccsccscceeses 
Shaffer, Levas, Cedar Run ......... 
Shall, Dominic Jos., Oswayo ...... 
Shierer, James Woodrow, Buffalo 
| BE Pe ETE OTL EE Tee. 
Shelly, George S., Thompsontown.... 
Sheppardson, Wm., Nassau St., Dan- 
AMAT Tee err hi Toot 
Sherbaundy, Geo. H., 4% Wall St., 
PEED cad dencescstsedesehsevas 
Sherman, Glenn, 1 Hanover St., 
er. Pe eee eee 
Shimer, Benjamin J., 8th Ave. & 
.  .. = eeererTrT sr very rrr rr 
Shobert, Ralph M., 117 Ward Place, 
South Orange, N. J. 
Shovelin, John, 33% Carbon Lane, 
WY CMDATITEO. bcd co cccccaseesescvers 
Shultz, Allen, R. D. 2, Fayetteville.. 
Shultz, Mrs. Charlotte, R. D. 2, 
PE oa. 6 a cbacé aw bbeewb ocd 
Sicheri, David, R. D., Kersey...... 
Singer, Raymond Henry, R. D., Box 
Ty DRE SUS ews evesews saat wes 
Small, Anson, R. D. 1, Titusville.... 
Smith, Earl F., Mertztown.......... 
Smith, Martie, Millerton ............ 
Smith, Richard, R. D. 1, MeClure... 
Smith, Verus Clayton, Rauchtown... 
Smock, Clarence Edward, R. D. 4, 
PEGE bc cayoridee aswe tdgeagnees 
Snyder, Elmer E., R. D., 
DE vobekebececseds Seba Gwe eed 
Sommers, George Bernard, R. D. 2, 
Wampum 
Sones, James (Alias ‘‘Peck’’), R. D., 
0 gk SE Perr ee 
Sourbeer, Averill Lynn, 445 Lafayette 
ive. BINED) 6-d:i.wo nao kosedoue eae 
Spangler, Earl E., Box 78, Cairnbrook 
Spangler, John Henry, R. D. 1, Cen- 
PE 6 ehh WiboscsteSeeseactoces 
Spatz, Herbert K., Rehrersburg..... 
Speaker, Wm. Eugene, Emporium.... 
Spencer, Oliver D., R. D. 4, Wells- 
Ds EE is oss Swab oo be eee ae 
Stabryla, Julian, Mounted Route 7, 
eee SI... <. veuenldeeencuedd.c 
Stafford, Charles L,, Little Marsh... 
Staggert, Alfred, R. D. 1, Allenwood. 
Staggert, Miles, R. D. 1, Allenwood.. 
Stahley, Raymond J., Fairfield...... 
Staley, Mark, R. D. 4, Gettysburg.. 
Staley, Mead, Amaranth ............ 
Stallsmith, Cecil C., Conneaut Lake.. 
Starr, Albert James, R. D. 2, Brock- 
| MEE ee ET Pe eee rs 
Stedman, Shirley Adam, R. D. 
SID 6 wiwwie Abad pds ds dos 0k CRMC 
Stepp, Lenwood (colored), R. D. 2, 
TOE: caredthe vec 0kbecs tn sede 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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HEARTWORMS IN; HOUNDS 


OUNDS look thin or may still look o. k. 

and yet tire at the end of a day, and 
we think of hookworm or poor food or what 
not. Often it is this and no one is more sold 
than I on keeping hookworms at a minimum 
and feeding the best food. However, as we 
know, often all apparent causes are checked, 
and still the hound is not right. What 
may be the trouble is heartworm or filaria. 
Filaria immitis was discovered by Panthot 
way back in 1679 but nobody paid much 
attention to him or even to prominent vets 
as late as after the war. Then field trial 
dogs began keeling over in their second 
series, and being in the South where all 
parasites are worse, Owners gradually began 
to have their thousand dollar field trial hopes 
tested and treated. 


In the North the M.F.H.’s observed an 
ostrich attitude which was o.k. until hounds 
from the South began carrying up the dis- 
ease. At the University Veterinary Hospital 
where I have the honor of being on the 
Board of Managers the percentage of infected 
animals from the South has increased from 
zero per cent gradually each year until it is 
over 30%, and now it is pretty much in the 
northern kennels from ignorance or laziness; 
just as hookworm marched up in the early 
part of the century. In fact, some otherwise 
exemplary kennels run over 50% infected. 


The anitomy treatment takes about three 
weeks on the average and the intervenous 
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injections should be given by a vet. My per- 
sonal experience, confined until this year to 
hounds bought or given me, has been most 
satisfactory all having been cleared up, the 
only fatalities having been deliberate ones 
where I gave the hound to experiment on 
for dosages, etc. This year I had the first 
positive reactions among hounds of my own 
breeding, but last week the last one had its 
third successive negative test and apparently 
the whole kennel is now free, and by strict 
quarantine, I hope to keep it so. 


The micro filariae are small almost trans- 
parent worms which track around under the 
microscope in their drop of blood on a side 
like miniature sea serpents. The test is quite 
easy to make and it would be splendid if 
masters would have their local vet examine 
their hounds and segregate and treat all posi- 
tive ones. The bug is carried by mosquitoes 
and hounds clear one day can be infected the 
next by some kennelmate with it. 


When the infected hound is posted you 
may find enough adult worms, like long 
pieces of spaghetti, to fill a quart jar. Mund- 
henk and Greene of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute have just published a paper in 
Veterinary Medicine in which they say — 
“Although exceedingly common in some 
parts of the world, particularly in the Orient. 
heart worm infection in the United States 
was considered, until recently, to be more 
or less restricted to the Gulf and South At- 





« « « by Newbold Ely, Jr., M. F. H. 


lantic coasts; but lately it has been reported 
from practically all parts of the country.” 

They go on to call attention to the difference 
between S. Sanguinolenta and D. immitis 
which we've been discussing. The other 
worm, the S. sanguinolenta chap, is an eso- 
phageal worm, and just so all the Chronicle 
readers can readily tell which is which, we 
give the Alabama scientists lucid symposis: 


“Thus while these two hematozoa are of 
almost the same length and practically iden- 
tical in appearance when observed unstained 
and in motion, examination of fixed, stained 
specimens reveals outstanding differences, as 
might be expected of parasites of such zoo- 
logical relationship. The esophageal worm 
larva has a slightly narrower body, but a 
wider cephalic extremity free of somatic cells 
for a distance of approximately 10u, while 
the heart worm larva has a wider body and 
a narrower and rather tapering cephalic ex- 
tremity free of somatic cells for a distance 
averaging less than 7u. These measurements 
have been found much more practical for 
the practitioner than the complicated series 
of measurements based on the determination, 
in terms of total body length percentage, of 
the relative locations of almost unrecogniz- 
able anatomical features.” 


Get your vet to test your kennel at least 
once a year, and then have the infected ones 
treated quickly—because even if you don’t 
give a damn yourself, think of the other fel- 
low’s hounds yours may infect. 


Fall and Winter Food Habits of the Marsh Hawk 


(Continued from Page 12) 


pending on availability and hunting conditions. 
is in harmony with the conclusions of Errington and Breckenridge 
(1936), who write: “The diet of the marsh hawk during the colder 
months appears to run strongly to small mammals such as mice, 
with a varying proportion of small birds from sparrow to blackbird 


sizes,” 


The ringneck pheasant population of the study area was very 
high. The fall population was in excess of 1 bird per 2 acres, while 
the mid-winter population on one-half of the area was 1 bird per 
4 acres. The other half supported a smaller winter population. 
Despite the presence of a large number of pheasants on the study 
area, no evidence of predation by marsh hawks was found, either 


eggs, in 925 of these pellets. Stoddard concluded that the marsh 


This conception 


Cottontails were very numerous on the study area. 
bagged about 396 rabbits on the study area, which was a kill of 
approximately 1 rabbit per 5 acres. Even after this large mortality 


hawk is a benefactor of the quail in that region since it greatly 
reduces the number of these rodents. 


Hunters 


from hunting, rabbits were common. Cottontails constituted 9 of 


in the pellets or in the field. Some of the marsh hawks paid no 
attention to pheasants feeding in the open, apparently having 


learned from experience that they were not strong enough to cap- 
ture healthy adult pheasants. During snowy weather marsh hawks 
were observed to dive at pheasants occasionally, but the latter 
always escaped rather easily. There is no reason to believe that 
the marsh hawk is a serious enemy of healthy adult pheasants. 


A few coveys of bobwhites (Colinus virginianus virginianus) re- 
sided on the area although this species was not numerous. One 
flock of 17 mourning doves (Zenaidura macroura carolinensis) 
So far as could be determined from field 


wintered on the area. 


the 191 items of prey found in the winter pellets of the marsh 
hawk. These nine indiviluals may include some which were eaten 
as carrion. The marsh hawk does not appear to be a serious check 
on the cottontail population during the fall and winter months. 
The high cottontail population on an area where marsh hawks 
are common, is in itself proof of this statement. 


Summary 


Mice seem to be the staple winter food of the marsh hawk in 
Pennsylvania. Small amounts of carrion and songbirds, as well as 
miscellaneous items of prey, also occur in the diet. 
ability of prey seems to determine to a great extent what is eaten, 
and deep snows cause a higher percentage of avian prey to be 


The avail- 


taken by the marsh hawk. 


observations and pellet analysis, none of these birds were taken 


by marsh hawks. 


Errington and Breckenridge (1936) state that 
bobwhites living in unfavorable or over-crowded habitats or 


Errington, Paul L. 


No evidence was found of predation by the marsh hawk on adult 
pheasants. It does not appear that this hawk made serious depre- 
dations on the populations of other game species occurring on the 
study area, including bobwhites and cottontails. 
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A Boy’s First Grouse 


(Continued from Page 7) 
shot. I'll move in from this side and try to 
flush the-bird straight away from you. Are 
you ready?” 

Obeying the Judge’s instructions, the boy, 
trembling, breathing fast, exclaimed: “I’m on 
the alert, Dad. I’m ready!” 

The Judge pushed through the brush, ex- 
pecting the rise of the bird at each step. 
With startling swiftness, a grouse exploded 
from the thicket’s edge and thundered up- 
ward straight away from the boy. The Judge 
heard the sharp crack of Gib’s 410 but no 
further sound of beating wings. He crashed 
through the brush toward the boy. Emerging 
from the thicket, he came upon a scene that 
would warm and thrill the heart of any lover 
of field and stream and linger long and fresh 
in memory. 

On his first hunting day, in one of Nature’s 
garden spots, a boy, twelve years of age, 
smoke filtering lazily from the muzzle of his 
gun, his feet wide apart, his head thrust 
forward, gazed in amazement at an object 
thirty yards in front of him. For the first 
time, a dog had pointed a grouse for him, 
the grouse had thundered upward in its 
flight, had collapsed in air to his shot, and 
had fallen to earth, dead. This new and 
glorious fact froze him to the spot, rigid. 


Bozo still held his point, steady to wing 
and shot. The Judge broke the spell by 
commanding the dog: “Dead bird, Bozo. Go, 
fetch.” 


As Bozo retrieved the grouse to father and 
son, the boy, in wonder and surprise, looked 
at his gun, then at the dog and bird, then up 
at his father, a happy grin spreading from 
ear to ear as he exulted: “I shot it.” 


Life’s biggest moment! A boy’s first grouse! 
For the Judge, the day was complete. He 
had been permitted to see and feel one of 
the jewels of real sport. The memory of 
young Gib’s first grouse and the lad’s pleas- 
ure and joy would brighten and shorten 
many lonely hours which the Judge’s busi- 
ness required him to spend away from his 
home and family. 

However, this initial victory seemed to 
whet Gib’s hunting desire, revive his flagging 
spirits, and spur him on to greater effort. 


How often do hunters and fishermen start 
the day with high hopes, energy, and vigor, 
which dwindle as they fail to bring game 
or fish to bag or basket but which are re- 
vived with double keenness by the netting 
of a fish or the bagging of a piece of game! 


They continued to parallel the left side of 
the dam until they arrived near its head, at 
which point the Judge stationed Gib in the 
clear on dry ground saying: “Suppose you 
stay here. A grouse usually hangs out in 
that patch of pine and laurel but its too thick 
for you to get through and the swamp cuts 
in there. You’d sink in up to your knees 
some places. Keep your eyes open. This 
bird will either flush toward you or up the 
swamp. If it comes your way, get him. I 
won’t dare shoot in your direction.” 


The Judge worked his way through the 
pine and laurel and came to the corner of 
a wire fence which marked a boundary. At 
this moment, a grouse catapulted from the 
laurel, going away from Gib. The thickness 
of cover making necessary a quick shot, the 
Judge shot automatically before the gunstock 
reached his shoulder, without conscious or 
deliberate aim. The bird went down stone 
dead in two feet of muck and water on the 
edge of a tangle of undergrowth, pine and 
laurel. 


As Bozo splashed forward to retrieve, a 
shrill voice piped: “Did you get it, Dad?” 


“Yep.” 

“What is it?” 
“Another grouse.” 
“Gee, let me see it!” 


“You’d better stay where you are, Gib. I'll 
bring it out to you.” 

Soaking wet and mud from muzzle to tp 
of tail, Bozo brought the bird to the Judge’s 
hand, an ever-fresh source of pride to the 
owner of a bird dog no matter how often it 
occurs. Making his way to Gib, the Judge 
displayed the bird for inspection: “That’s 
two grouse between us today. Funny thing 
about this bird. I’ve missed plenty of easier 
shots this season. He flew right across in 
front of me. Ordinarily, that’s the hardest 
kind of shot. You must lead a right angle 
shot plenty and follow through. Just goes 
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to show that one day you're on, the next 
day you're off. There’s no use complaini 
when you miss ’em because, after all, it’s the 
rub of the woods. You'll be hitting them 
next day. I shot blind and luck was with 
me. What do you say we go along about a 
hundred yards and then head up the ridge” 

“Okay with me, Dad. Holy smoke, won't 
Mother be proud? Two grouse! Boy!” 

Continuing on about a hundred yards, they 
turned and drilled up the slope of the ridge 
through old slashings and second growth tim. 
ber to the open fields but saw no game. 
Bearing to the left, the Judge put Gib out in 
the fields while he kept about thirty yards 
or so down in the woods on the theory that 
some birds would be feeding along the edge 
of the fields or might have been routed up 
there by hunters in the bottom. 


After a tiring half hour’s tramp without 
results, the Judge began to suspect that his 
strategy was all wrong. Made careless and 
indifferent by the disappointing scarcity of 
game, he stalked along, unmindful of proper 
hunting behavior, and failed to notice the 
energetic working of Bozo indicating the 
proximity of game. As a result of not hon- 
oring the dog’s warning by standing fast 
until the dog had worked out the problem, 
the Judge flushed a grouse between him and 
Gib which flew down into the woods. Both 
hunters fired and then the 410 cracked again. 
The bird went down, Bozo retrieving as a 
matter of course. 


Naturally, the lad claimed the kill, to 
which the Judge agreed promptly, concealing 
with enjoyment whatever doubt he had as to 
the proximate cause of the bird’s death and 
said to the boy: 


“IT want to particularly compliment you on 
the way you handled that bird. You fired 
two shots which is good work considering 
that you had to work the lever to get the 
second shell in the chamber and then aim 
and fire. Many hunters are so startled and 
out of control when a grouse flushes that 
they are lucky to get one shot. You andl 
have listened to prize-fights over the radio 
and have heard the referee count a knock- 
down or knock-out. Well, you can depend 
upon it, son, that, when a grouse flushes, 
you can count three in the same manner and, 
if you haven’t hit him, you’re out and he's 
gone.” 

“By the way,” the Judge continued as they 
skirted the woods, “That grouse headed for 
the woods and not the open fields. Most 
grouse and ringneck pheasants, flushed on 
the edge of woods, will fly into the woods 
for refuge. Always have one man down in 
the woods thirty to fifty yards to get those 
shots. Tired, buddy?” 

Gib hesitated and then admitted: “Yes, I'm 
getting tired, Dad, but I can still go.” 

“Well, let's work the fields where the 
going’s not so tough and head for the road 
above the woods. Maybe we'll kick out 4 
rabbit or two.” 

In the next weedy field, Bozo again scented 
game and wheeled into a sharp point. AP 
proaching slowly, the man and boy came UP 
even with the dog. They took several steps 
forward. A gorgeous ringneck cock f 
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from a fence corner and set sail for 
ote. The Judge’s gun pulled off line 
as he fired the right barrel, missing com- 
pletely. Mentally kicking himself for being 
too anxious, he steadied, drew a careful bead 
on the bird going away, pressed the trigger 
again for the left barrel, and had the satis- 
faction of seeing the ringneck side-slip, 
crumple, and hurtle to the ground. 

Knowing from sad experience that ring- 
necks are hard to kill and frequently escape 
by running or hiding after being knocked 
down, the Judge hurriedly reloaded and, 
telling Gib to do likewise, he ran to the spot 
where he thought the bird went down. The 
ringneck had vanished. It was not there. 

“T’]] be dog-gone,” mourned the Judge, “I 
would have sworn that bird hit the ground 
dead. I’ll bet. a dime he picked himself up 
and hid in the grass and weeds but I know 
he was hit hard. Here, Bozo, dead bird! 
Go, fetch! Did you shoot, Gib?” 

“Did I shoot?” Gib retorted. “You bet I 
did. I fired two shots and hit him, so I did. 
Hey, Dad, I think it went down on the other 
side of that wire fence. I saw a feather 
floating down over there.” 

“No, no, I couldn’t be that far wrong,” the 
Judge replied. “I’m sure I marked the exact 
spot. It’s open country, not brush or woods. 
No excuse for making a mistake.” 

“Anyway, I’m going to look over there,” 
Gib insisted. 

Then ensued an oft-repeated hunting spec- 
tacle. A bird knocked down but not found. 
Baffled, irritated, exasperated hunters sifting 
and combing the weeds and heavy grass, 
alternately muttering about their luck and 
praying for help. 

“Hey, Dad,” Gib called from the other side 
of the fence. 

“What do you want?” the Judge growled 
without looking up or interrupting his 
search. 

“Look here, will you.” 


The Judge glanced at Gib, then stopped 
short and stared. There stood Gib, eyes 
dancing and rougish grin on his face, holding 
high the dead pheasant, its plumage brilliant 
and shimmering in the failing sunlight. 

“I told you it was over there,” the lad 
chuckled. 


“You win, son,” the Judge admitted. “I’m 
wrong. That’s another example of how often 
we figure short on where a bird goes down. 
Were learning a lot of hunting today, aren’t 
we, pal?” 

Gib nodded assent. His father stowed 
away the ringneck in his game pocket and 
said: “Gib, a real sportsman is never a game 
hog. We've had a grand day. We've had 
good luck, three grouse and a _ ringneck. 
That’s enough even if it is less than the 
legal limit. Im tired. So are you. Its’ a 
good plan never to exhaust yourself in the 
field or along a stream. Come on, pal. We’re 
going back to camp.” 

So, the two hunters, man and boy, father 
and son, with their dog still out ahead and 
willing, crossed the fields to the road and 
thence past the breast of the dam to their 
car. Bozo, his day’s work done, curled up 
on the back seat and slept while the hunters 
returned to camp. 

Just before turning into the road leading 
to camp, Gib nudged his Dad and imploringly 
asked: “Dad, let me do something, will you?” 
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“What, Gib?” 

“Let me carry the birds in? 
Dad?” 

The Judge took one look at that pleading 
face and knew that he could not and did not 
want to refuse: “Sure thing, old timer, you 
carry them in.” 


Gib had the door half open before the car 
stopped. Out he jumped and grabbed the 
birds. Two grouse in one fist and a grouse 
and ringneck in the other, he strutted toward 
the cabin door, shouting with glee and exul- 
tation, the fruits of his first day of hunting 
held high, more precious at the moment than 
fine gold: “Look what we got!” 


Entering into the spirit of the occasion, all 
hands congratulated and were glad. The sun 
rolled behind the western hills. Dusk gath- 
ered the waning day into nightfall. A steam- 
ing supper by lamp-light. The lounging hour 
before the fire, full stomachs, bodies tired by 
honest exercise, contented minds, tales of the 
day’s happenings, dozing dogs on the hearth. 
Then, the journey home, the thankful wel- 
come of a worried mother to a weary but 
happy boy, a hot bath, healthy and dream- 
less sleep. 


Will you 





Hunting License Revocations 
(Continued from Page 28) 


Name Address County 
Stevens, Francis E., Ridgburg ...... Bradford 
Stoudt, Emerson M., R. D. 1, Bern- 

ce a DP ees eee ree ra Berks 


Strohl, Emerson, R. D. 3, Lehighton... Carbon 
Strunk, Paul, R. D. 1, Wernersville.. Berks 
Stum, John Ira, Loysville .......... Perry 
Sullivan, Vincent J., R. D., Brockport Elk 
Swander, Robert L., R. D. 1, Box 52, 

ee BE ry re Ceo Blair 
Swartsfager, Guy Chas., 45 Roosevelt 

RIG, Ts |. Ee a eb ae eenvns Non-Resident 


Swavey, Robert, Meadville ........ Crawofrd 
Sweeny, James D., 141 Liberty St., 

i Sar Pore pt ee ee Clarion 
Sweigart, Paul, R. D. 2, Ephrata... Lancaster 
Swenson, Gary Leon, Morrisdale.... Clearfield 
Tate, Lloyd G., Rebersburg ........ Centre 
Tate, Wilmer Melvin, Arendtsville.. Adams 
Tatters, William, Cramer, Stump 

TOG 2. Den sncccans omtaaranens Clearfield 
Taylor, Ralph, New Paris .......... Bedford 
Taylor, Robert, 15 Search St., Shick- 

CE: eo ss cvueeesanbeancuseemie<s Luzerne 


Tenney, Ray E., R. D. 2, Waterford. Erie 


Terry, Olin, R. D. 5, Tunkhannock.. Wyoming 
Thompson, David Woodley, R. D. 3, 

Bk ha pees ba 6 vat enews cone Adams 
Tice, Herman S., R. D. 3, Lebanon.. Lebanon 
Timko, John Pete, Morrisdale........ Clearfield 
Trail, Hugh J., Warfordsburg ...... Fulton 
Trayer, Merle, R. D. 2, Rochester 

Bs 6 trecavdemeccnsdinnckecie Indiana 
Tressler, Harry Wesley, Star Route, 

SIs WR Usc'n s oo acs eae bee Wemeees Indiana 


Trick, Orris LaRue, R. D. 4, Muncy.. Lycoming 


Name Address 


Twigg, Albert E., 823 Guilford 8t., 

RMN isa 6 6 hip 6s Obn beaten cees 
Tyger, Carl C., 98 Amm St., Bradford 
Tyger, Glade, Rochester Mills, R. D.. 
Tysiak, George, Lake Ariel ........ 


Vargo, John, R. D. 2, Milton....... 
Vysnaski, Andrew, Glassmere ...... 
(Andrew Steiner) 


Wable, Analda Bugene, R. D. 1, Fort 
MEME Saks whee nes ot dbase 6056 nmeneeden 
Wagner, David Oscar, McAlisterville. 
Wagner, Harry R., Eagles Mere..... 
Wagner, Kenneth, 804 W. 5th St., 
eg PE Pere fee ee Pee 
Walker, James Barton, R. D. 2, 
FRIOEE » ohove cs. cbaviweubaseees 
Walker, James H., Flemingotn...... 
Walker, John D., Flemington....... 
Walker, Ned Lyle, Flemington...... 
Walker, Robert M., Flemington..... 
Wallace, John Reed, 102 N. Second 
me. nr 
Ward, Paul, R. D., Bellefonte...... 
Washington, Harry, 421 Fairview 
Ve, “Poe: GORNe acc vaswkaccee 
Watson, Louis Calvin, R. D. 1, Fair- 
CURE 3 Cues Weeden h daa 4seatbaens 
Waughtel, Guy E., 2 Brenneman S8t., 
RI S.1 7 Sains 63 sas RRS ee 
Wayne, Lloyd George, R. D. 1, Sink- 
UE SE 0 6-0 o wativdbwed can bees ue 
Weaver, Jack Emerson, R. D. 5, 
ERS rr ee or ee 
Weaver, Paul, Jersey Shore ........ 
Weber, Charles Ellwood, 1631 Mul- 
Derry .t.; Renae oo ccscccccencoce 
Wegst, Leon G., Lords Valley...... 
Welsh, Albert Wm., R. D., Lock 
MNES din biaid ne ts 5 aa/eud as ea okies 
Welsh, John Lynn, R. 
Haven 


es SE sp ao cht ou sawedsacnns 
White, Guy Alwin, R. D. 1, Pleasant 
ES Sse Gb oa 5a bee eed oan 
Whiteman, Neil, R. D. 1, Titusville.. 
Wilkins, Chas. Henry, Jr., Lawrence- 
WE Varah wwkn <& cestode pads beeeas 
Williammee, Clair, R. D. 
De: .4 th twnand ao nes eke Pare ti dbaane be 
Williams, Arnold, 267 Mill St., Par- 
GI ici cins b chet SM atecitk as émkndidbca clea 
Wilson, Raymond Victor, Worthington 
Windsor, Lewis E., R. D. 1, Turtle 
WE? a is bia 6-5. < pe Rteiilak so os a kieen ee 
Wingert, Anthony, 211 Hanover 
Piace, Dethlohew : oi ices ck sWecwis 
Wiser, Wm. Theodore, R. D. 
ME SR Ss 0b. de eae vn ba cer teees 
Wolbert, Edward, Leeper .......... 
Wolfe, Charles Leslie, 111 Northd. 
Eiji SE Fb ono bck dedcacabeates 
Wolfe, Herman Frederick, 80 Montour 
Ba PONE oc vne ccséksmodeeass 
Wood, Harry S., 2nd Ave. & 13th St., 
IN 5 aa, Kang RGA saws RASA ARS 
Woodward, Frank Lester, R. D., 
SO SRO Sv igdc chece'ec cam 
Worthington, 8S. H., Gen. Del., Coud- 
ersport 


Yant, Frank, R. D. 1, Sewickley.... 
Yeager, Edward K., Sabinsville..... 
Yost, Richard, R. D. 1, Stroudsburg. 
Yuchnis, Ignatz, 100 Mason St., 
So ds whee cccusssaivee saadaeee 
Yurewick, Leroy, 679 Roosevelt St., 
Perey Tore rere eee 
Zettlemoyer, Robert, R. D. 1, 
WON 5 bis 0% FES 000s cae EaS 
Zimmerman, Chas. Henry, R. D. 1 
PEMD Face Wa kata BA c id 5 ers oe 
Zimmerman, Richard H., 29 Central 
Ave., Lewistown 
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County 


Lebanon 
McKean 
Indiana 
Wayne 


Sullivan 
Allegheny 


Somerset 
Juniata 
Sullivan 


Huntingdon 
Clinton 
Clinton 
Clinton 
Clinton 


Cumberland 
Centre 


Montgomery 
Adams 


Lancaster 


Potter 


Montgomery 


Wayne 
Crawford 


Luzerne 
Armstrong 


McKean 
Lehigh 


Huntingdon 
Clarion 


Montour 


Juniata 
Potter 
Allegheny 
Tioga 
Monroe 
Luzerne 
Luzerne 
Dauphin 
Mifflin 


Mifflin 





Worm fences are being built around the Pymatuning Refuge and Game food bearing trees and 
snrubs are being planted along them. 
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COPY OF STATEMENT AS FILED WITH 
ALLENTOWN POST OFFICE 
SEPTEMBER 9, 1939 
Statement of the ownership, management, 
circulation, etc., required by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912, of Pennsylvania 
Game News, published at Allentown, Penn- 

sylvania for October, 1939. 


Before me, a notary public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the editor of the Penn- 
sylvania Game News, and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher, Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, Harrisburg, Penna.; Editor, 
Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., Harrisburg, Penna.; 
Managing Editor, William L. R. Drake, Har- 
risburg, Penna.; Business Manager, D. L. 
Batcheler, Harrisburg, Penna. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a corpor- 
ation, the names and addresses of the in- 
dividual owners must be given. If owned by 
a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be 
given.) Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securi- 
ties are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany but also, in cases where the stock- 
uolders or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trus- 
tee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affidavit’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide own- 
er; and this affidavit has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

Signed: Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
8th day of September, 1939. 

Signed: Robert I. Shreffler, 
Notary Public. 
[Seal] Commission expires Aug. 2, 1943. 
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OFFICIAL 1939 OPEN SEASONS AND BAG LIMITS 


Open season includes both dates given, Sundays excepted for game. On November 
1 no hunting of any kind before 9 A. M. With this exception, shooting hours daily are 
7 A. M. to 5 P. M., except from July 1 to September 30 inclusive 6 A. M. to 7:30 P. M., 
E. S. T. (See separate summary for Waterfowl and Coots). Traps may not be set 
before 7 A. M. on the first day of the season for trapping in open counties. Raccoons 
may be hunted at night. 


UPLAND GAME _ (Small game possession BAG LIMITS SEASONS 
limit three days’ bag) Day Season Open Close 

Woodchucks (Groundhogs) ................ 4 Unlimited July 1 Sept. 30 
Ls epiepiliy ta aN em a 2 10 Nov. 1 Nov. 21 
NINN Fxpe Yel ies. G60 e005... 5 15 Nov. 1 Nov. 21 
Hungarian Partridges (3 Counties)* ........ 2 6 Nov. 1 Nov. 21 
Wild Turkey (See below)* -............... 1 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 30 
Ringneck Pheasants, Males only .......... 2 12 Nov. 1 Nov. 30 
Grackels (commonly called Blackbirds) .... Unlimited Nov. 1 Nov. 30 
Rabbits, Cottontails .....................6.. 4 20 Nov. 1 Nov. 30 
Squirrels, Gray, Black, Fox (combined kinds) 6 20 Nov. 1 Nov. 30 
IE ES ce oes cate Unlimited Nov. 1 Sept. 30, 1940 
Raccoons, all counties by individual or hunt- 

NES RG, RI ek oe oe WEE 3 12 Nov. 1 Dec. 31 
Raccoons, by traps (See counties closed be- Nov. 10 Jan. 30. 1940 

8) RSS Se ee ae rn 12 
Bear, over one year old by individual (see 

I cl, eee > & bad x eGn.ahs aceon 1 1 | 
Bear, Over one year old by hunting party of 

Give or more® ................ xe wi be 2 2 \ et. OF a 
Deer, male with two or more points to one 

antler, except that last two days in 4 Dec. 1 Dec. 15 

counties only anterless deer may be \ + See below for two- 

a a ee a eee ne ere ee 1 1 < day reversal of sea- 
Deer, as above, by hunting party of 6 or sons in 4 counties or 

more* Pie rece a aes ; 6 6 parts thereof. 


NO OPEN SEASON—Reeves Pheasants, Chukar Partridges, Doves, Varying Hares 
(Snowshoe Rabbits), Elk and Cub Bears. 


MIGRATORY GAME-—Rails (including Sora), Gallinules. —— by Federal 
Woodcock, Snipe, (Wilson or Jack), Wild Ducks and overnment. See 


CE ENE SOS CRRMIOIB) . 6. occ ccs icvccccsvedeccuce aes issued with 
‘} your hunting license. 


FUR-BEARERS—(Traps not to be placed before 7 A. M. on opening dates). 


Minks, Opossums, Skunks ................ Unlimited Nov.10 Jan.31, 1940 
Muskrats (by trapping only) ............. Unlimited Dec. 1 Jan. 31,1940 
Otters (by traps only, in 4 counties)* ...... 3 Dec. 1 Jan. 31, 1940 
Beavers (by traps only, in 12 counties)* ... 3 Jan.15 Jan.31, 1940 


*SPECIAL COUNTY REGULATIONS 


HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES—Hungarian Partridges may be killed only in the counties 
of Lycoming, Montour and Northumberland. 


TURKEY—No Turkey season in Cameron, Elk, Forest, Jefferson, McKean, Potter, 
Sullivan and Warren Counties. 


RACCOON TRAPPING—No Raccoon trapping in Berks, Bucks, Cambria, Carbon, 
Chester, Delaware, Lawrence, Mercer, Montgomery and Schuylkill Counties, except 
by certain landowners. The Raccoon season bag limit is 12 for hunting and trap- 
ping combined. 


BEAR—No Bear season in Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, 
Huntingdon, Juniata, Mifflin and Perry Counties. 


+ DEER—On December 14 and 15 only anterless deer may be hunted for and killed in 
Forest and Warren Counties, that part of Potter County lying north of U. S. High- 
way 6, and that part of Jefferson County lying northwest of U. S. Highway 119, by 
persons who have not killed a deer or aided in killing the hunting party limit. 


OTTER TRAPPING—Otter trapping only in Monroe, Pike, Susquehanna and Wayne 
Counties. 


BEAVER TRAPPING—Beaver trapping only in Allegheny, Bradford, Clarion, Colum- 
bia, Crawford, Elk, Forest, Jefferson, Lackawanna, Lycoming, Monroe, Montour, 
Northumberland, Schuylkill, Snyder, Susquehanna, Tioga, Union, Venango, Wayne 
and Warren Counties. 

SNARES—Snares without springpoles may be used for taking predators only in Cam- 


eron, Clarion, Elk, Forest, McKean, Potter and Warren Counties between December 
16 and March 31, 1940. 
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OBEY THE LAW » » » HELP YOUR PROTECTOR 


Stop the cheater by reporting his license number! Automobile license numbers will help too! 


The vast majority of Pennsylvania’s hunters are real sportsmen, and observe the law. They can help themselves 
by reporting promptly those who violate. (Use the list below:) 


DISTRICT GAME PROTECTORS 


COUNTY Phone 
pO EE ee Tere ae ee RC. Anderson, 146) Batord Ave: Cerrar esac ngs Seeger eles hss apate nes 249 
ORO osc cs.02 6 ec aweage R. A: Liphart, $34 East Bleventh Ave., HOMestead: oo... hc ke cc ce ccc ec esas specs 1550 
Se Pars re TR, Be, Wee, Teuice Peers scons Sos sie ois os OS ence eees 20825 
BeOAVET ...........ccccncecsccUs ROG MeOGremer, TOGO Turners me. DOUUOE oc. eck tse sa Viecws nee ccsanieeeus 9095 
RA NNRN sik Sc share ae DOH Bc TR eo gs acs hee lite aig ee bans ns wale eine ERR OO ee 7 
SEE -',¢\ shi dtcnan soa eae Merton: J, Golden, 5 Perk Ave. Penneimeé, Hemeaing . ..... 6 6.6 iicaswwccaweess cas 4-5850 
BRIBE wow nk ne ns oe bin ne ona here, ep EERIE, RAPIER WORN ORIN ING PU WUNL PUMUOMIERIN 51a 2, 6. 5.10 00-5 wisiait'c'a es alelginrpreisanswinyss 2-6974 
PURINE 55's ly ihireiars'a cate Cee ROGman Cy Cane: Orr Teeth cess t ONNOIII oy hick ta fis os Sc eutvae WES Ra cea eg eee aetcsets 337 
rE eee rea error Se Gay Cer eOO Sat y URIWNNY 5.65 ina isos aa aisiea a wse's 1 Mis £Oaarns elece ga Pewee eg Aes 
SS Per oe. Eimer B. Thompson, 306 Coleman Ave., GGRNSIOWN. « . .. 66 66k iin cde ee tieeswe seas 3591 
Ee REO Can UNE ee, Se eee ec cree alg sc ah ire as + aed alle asl a eK Mes 6 he mie eae enna 
CINE i. iveswardnde eater eneeweel Maxwell N: Ostrum, Sat Tikied St Barra oi as oe ie cei ia Valves «aw eels 4482 
EMRIs oo Ps, ite a's oi ele Wr, OCR: AE Pre eee WEEN oe. sci sloa cs bos ving aM oace's mane we iano me malewes 4741 
IN 0. 55-4 0p, arpisia ed Se ee EOE rs, CN NI ge a ak 6 kde do dis gk PONS sha caw eee heh emmeen ere 
EET OO Jarvis EB. MeCannon, 83 South Fitth St; Coatesville ..... 0.6. cede eee eee sees 191 
MII a acarsse lee orders 8 sie when Bs oe Cee en associat oo we ogre Wivtan. scan bid + dices lath dip ee hae ee 302R1 
POI ois eis sc aalmneaaea ote a ee Ce GF ook Sere asia pecan Ree ee ses sb a kOe peng este eeneR EET 
G55 bo san awianece mete Da he, SO UN 0s EIN FRIIS ook ks orcs ccs Saw eniee bee ed Re Ueem alae hate 108 
oe rer rer errr M. lL. Magen nucn, Feo Fen Be BlOOmemOre oii ig es cde cones de reseavaceuusiwen 692 
SORIEOERE 5 cb 0s sieo avi onwadeen George W. Keppler, 255 Locust St; NeGdville ... . oo... ccc sewer eee ce eeeetaea ee 1146 
CUMIOPIANG .......6050c00008 Josepn: M. Foreman, 250 West South St. Carlisle. . nn. i 2. ccc ccs cesectievaieeeews 234J 
Co a eee ay Mark P. Motier, 4251 Eimerton Ave., Colonial Park’... ....... 6. 6c ewe see cnoiiee nade sls 3-5153 
TORIES on oc. oi aks owes ewues Eo. Fe EIS, Si ee ee OS a Os PN aioe sobs vv sw ne scerwaida ying aces Sucemtems 295 
SA eee a Eawarad L.. Shieias, Bacnwaen Noa, St. Marys ... 1... bc ccksiesiavestccumieeeen 5050 
Py vie dids sas. gew saen cue seen a er NI ha 5 aig ar ee a Ne ed wid Sa Wied. bas Mae Cae nae wane 
OS rere eer Theodore T. Schafer, 16 Wilmington St., Uniontown .................ccceccecceces 3794 
Se eee ee IE or 7 race hart cir is Red dte Wa 6 Hee elo -ie brass er dglW raw a we 2 RRR 189 
Di) a a es re W. W. Britton, 573 East Catherine St., Chambersburg .......................00005 195 
II 5 oh a's: 4. 6's weuinente Be Sine CA Isaac Baumgardner, South Second St., McConnellsburg .......................... 22 
SINE? 's.4. a::0.4: 0 ais. dv 90 SR Maw a oe John F. Blair, 465 East Greene St., Waynesburg ............. 0c cece ccc eee eeee 267 
PRMMUNSAON 2... cc ceccansec TROMaS ©. DGu, SOT weeOCtteny Feu, PORCINE ow 8 oo ike iiccc cc tee cw eccbedacseus 158 
NE 2 aw: w ties ais «cre dpaw eae ae ©. ME, PURO CON, Zi TOUTE EWR ee coe SUIT oo na is ick cass wens cc eens ieeawen 1934 
pO ere re eo ge a ee ee ee a er ee 707W 
MEE Sv igcddacaidia vs ere.aaeoeaaien Herman W. Fisher, 611 Washington Ave., Mifflintown ..................... 000 0ee 176 
et ee Proneis 2 ;-demiieins) Togptoni- Seem Cree nok cs co onc vac ceca cedccedecen wes 367R2 
rr d. ME. Faveration, 741 COmeGe AVG. LOMCONIGE. woo cc ccc ci ede cedecevews ewes 5540 
pe Pe i: Cs reine ooo ota 5 bs Feces Ke dees acts ve teamas abe ews ales 5211 
MOT hi. 0.0 5 ow clan eae cooled Philip HH. Melehing, 406 Gannon St., LiGDAnOH « ..6 ok co ec ccc ca cicecewaccton 681 
MUEEPINEIEN a6 sas 0 os aie wa eiee wa ardrere William A. Moyer, 25 North Eighteenth St., Allentown .......................... 2-6739 
BIMMCTNE oo. cin ce ccwsow ener PRIUS. S10GH, TS EGSl TOGO Wc, Cus sooo kk ce eis cee vee eee ceed 7-5382 
Lycoming ................c0. Frank F. Crosby, 1442 Memorial Ave., Williamsport .........................00. 2-7313 
lO rs EER EINE cl, IE CED 6g Ec ecw «de ga 'sloasa 8's an 0a 00 Uwe cee Céale awles wee 2521 
re George L.. Norris, 494 Greenville Ave, MOPCer . ....... cece ccc ewccwcecee esis 6 
CE re ere Rainn ©... MeCoy, SIT Loman Bt, Lewistown wn cc vcc cece ccc accccs caneipesa 2916 
rn re Artiar Ii. FYGHGS, TS Tile Sete Tee Ce kg cn i cccc cece cceccuccseren 1272 
Montgomery ................. Ambrose Gerhart, 144 Central Ave: Souderton ..... 0.0... cece ccc cweccessncene 873 
POMIUOUE oi a. oicied.cs wes cen eean Bruce P. Yeager, 66 Queen St., Northumberland ...... 2... cic cc cc cecccecensude 1210 
Northampton ................ Morris D. Stewart, 1580 Northampton St, Easton ... 2 nck ccs cecceecavents 2-2023 
Northumberland ............. Bruce P. Yeager, 66 Queen St., Northumberland... .... 0... acc cic cccccwsaecss 1210 
SM oo ck sie » 3ayp aetarinnateaee Hugh H. Groninger, New Bloomfield .............. ee ee ny ene 80 
PUMBGCIDIIO o.oo. cies sees E. W. Stucke, 7806 Verre Ave., Philadelphia ...................... Phone—Pilgrim 4813 
er re a Jvonn H. onmann: Til Catnerine St. WiaiOrd ... nw nc kc ccc cccaccccccceeecteudeen 240 
RNUOE? icc sicccaacese ss senae Gee PA Ges tas I 5 sins ok oc Ba oo 68 Helis bce ad a slow ve meen Geatancemcnee een 278 
Ls) Leo 'E; Bushman, 16 FOsrwvise ot, CressOne ... ow... ccc case cevacesie ceecenasuauaces 370 
NE si u9 io ase a0-ae siasivs <0 Ciprence: F Wareet, HeGVGrtOwn « ... oki cc cacccesccesewe Phone—Beaver Springs 16R31 
SOMETSCH 2... cc cei swece Jonn Spencer, Sos. weet Garrett St., Somerset... onc. sc kee cesle ces vdccbinacune ee 139 
a re RRODGRG Ereer, DRGG VOCy. occ ccc ceeccsccscvtuees Phone—Strawbridge 15R2 
Susquehanna ................ WALEI@eD Ee, COCEIUTL, DOW DATION Se oo ck cece cicvcinccconaemen Phone—Jackson 16 
BONS Nas 6 6 4-saca cian Pahaeee L,. He WOGG, 3 EMerene Bt., WEUSOLOs. ..o cn ons oe cc cceucs cc ebedns reer fies (aye ee 196R 
RRM 0 Ga as wc wash Gree ee RI Brea S- Prsnet, 400) Groen St Memipbure.. «65. icc cc Sn dcodose sus vinstasaen 6257 
Ser er Wiliam T.. Campbell, 625 Liberty St. Franklin .............c66e00505. reso 1107 
DS. 6 sv w-wh bei OS Lawrence E. Linder, 105 Monroe St., Warren .................... mee cs aseeers 1689 
WEBMINGUION 6.665 os bcd eecen Carl C. Stainbrook, 52 Harrison St., Washington ......................... BP oak’ ire 566 
a Maynard R. Miller, 30 Stanton St., Honesdale ........................... Gare 676 
Westmoreland ............... BR. ED. RCGOGh, Sir oO, EQ oe iced hc ch cade Med bab cee bcncewndccutenit 1140W 
bo dnd diiey dxetyyicaee Ralph E. Flaugh, 105% Warren St., Tunkhannock ...................... Saree ei 3671 
EDS Jc: 6g tpinte cuits Micra ate Bi SMM CRNA, PRM, WORE ooo a's 0's bak Os Hc dc cle hig eae e eb ce ce dkadueebleks 7434 


Space does not permit listing the Game Protectors on special assignment, those in charge of Land Management, 
and the large corps of Deputy Game Protectors. 









































SPECIAL WILDLIFE REFUGE PROJECT 


syle 40), | 


Hunters Keep Out 


IT IS UNLAWFUL TO 
DISCHARGE ANY DEADLY WEAPON 
WITHIN 150 YARDS OF BUILDINGS, 


11HOUT PERMISSION OF THE OCCUPANTS. 


Penally for Violation is!25°° and cost of Prosecution. 
1 we Sponsored b 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 


UNI VERSI Ty 

OF 
GENERAL LiBRary. 
MICHIGAN, 


SPECIAL 


CHIGAN 


WILDLIFE 
REFUGE 
PROJECTS 


A COOPERATIVE PROGRAM 
BETWEEN SPORTSMEN, LAND- 
OWNERS, AND THE GAME 
COMMISSION 


HERE’S THE NEWS A GREAT MANY SPORTSMEN’S CLUBS HAVE 


BEEN WAITING FOR! 
PLY THESE FREE NEW POSTERS. 


THE COMMISSION IS NOW READY TO SUP- 


APPLICATIONS AND FORMS OF 


AGREEMENT CAN BE SECURED AT DIVISION OFFICES OR FROM 
LOCAL GAME PROTECTORS. APPLICATIONS WILL BE HONORED 
IF RECEIVED IN TIME SO THAT PROJECTS MAY BE SET UP COM- 


PLETE BY OCTOBER 20. IF YOUR 
ONE OR MORE OF 
THESE PROJECTS DO SO 
AT ONCE. PAMPHLETS 
TELLING HOW TO GO 
ABOUT IT HAVE GONE 
TO EVERY CLUB SEC- 
RETARY. GET BEHIND 
THIS GIGANTIC “HELP- 
YOURSELF” PROGRAM 


NOW! 


CLUB HAS NOT YET SPONSORED 


PGC P-63 


SPECIAL WILDLIFE REFUGE 
HUNTING IS UNLAWFUL 


This Refuge is provided so that Wildlife 
may have a place to escape and breed in Safely. 

Entering this Refuge for the purpose of 
hunting or disturbing Wildlife or —, dogs to 
enter is punishable by a penalty o 


TWENTY FIVE DOLLARS (25°), 


The lands surrounding this Wildlife Refuge, 
except Safety Zones, are open to public hunting. 


Sponsored by 


This Refuge established to cooperate with the 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 











